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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


While international organizations such as the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO, 2013) or the Council of 
Europe (CoE, 2014) agree that intercultural competence (IC) should play 
a key role in education, it is not always clear what IC may encompass in 
specific teaching contexts and subject areas. Researchers working in the 
field of second language (L2)" pragmatics would argue that pragmatics is 
at the core of intercultural competence, since linguistic pragmatics studies 
what constitutes (in)appropriate and (im)polite language use in different 
contexts and cultures. 

However, when looking at the existing literature on intercultural com- 
petence, the link between IC and pragmatics is frequently not explicitly 
addressed, although it may be implicitly presumed (see Schauer, 2022). 
Notable exceptions are, for example, McConachy and Liddicoat (2016, 
p. 16) who “view meta-pragmatic awareness as a central feature of inter- 
cultural competence”, Jackson (2019, p. 487), who writes that “L2 prag- 
matic competence and intercultural competence are closely related”, and 
Taguchi and Roever (2017, p. 261), who argue that “pragmatic 
competence in intercultural settings can be viewed as a constituent of 
intercultural competence”. The latter also make the very important point 


1 The term second language or L2 is used here to mean any language that is not the (or one 
of) learner’s native language(s); see the footnote in Chap. 2 for details. 
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that “we need more studies that examine the relationship between prag- 
matic competence and intercultural competence” (2017, p. 261). 

This book answers the call for more research on the link between inter- 
cultural competence and pragmatics. It presents the results of a research 
project that explored the views of modern foreign language (MFL) teach- 
ers in higher education. Learning more about how MFL teachers in higher 
education conceptualize intercultural competence and the value they 
attach to, as well as the attention they give to, various areas of pragmatics 
in their teaching is very important, since those language professionals may 
be the final language teachers that learners encounter during their formal 
foreign language education. They are, therefore, in a unique position in 
shaping foreign language learners’ intercultural and pragmatic awareness, 
competence and skills. 

Data for the study were collected with an online survey that contained 
18 items and sub-items (see Appendix in Chap. 3) and was available for 
participation from May to August 2021. The survey was completed by 
133 teachers teaching a total of 15 different modern foreign languages. In 
addition to presenting the results of the complete group of 133 teachers, 
I will also frequently refer to subgroups of teachers when this seems rele- 
vant. In most cases this will involve a contrastive analysis of the six modern 
foreign languages that were focused on by three of more teachers in the 
survey: English, German, Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch and Swedish 
(presented according to group size). 

The survey featured the following research questions; several of these 
contained a list of items to be ranked or evaluated (see the Appendix in 
Chap. 3)”: 


1. How important is it for modern foreign language teachers in higher 
education to teach different skills and competences? [Followed by a list 
of nine items | 

2. Which terms do the MFL teachers associate with intercultural compe- 
tence in the language(s) they are teaching? [Followed by a list of 24 items] 

3. Which linguistic aspects do the MFL teachers consider to be part of 
intercultural competence? [Followed by a list of 12 items] 

4. How important is it for the MFL teachers to teach specific facts /infor- 
mation about the countries and cultures in which the language(s) they 


? In addition to the research questions, the survey also featured questions about the teach- 
ers’ personal backgrounds; see Appendix in Chap. 3. 
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are teaching is/are (an) official language(s) or native language(s)? 
[Followed by a list of 16 items] 

5. How important is it for the MFL teachers to include texts and materials 
focusing on different issues and addressing experiences of individuals 
representing different groups in their language classes? [Followed by a 
list of 11 items] 

6. How important is it for the MFL teachers to teach different aspects of 
the MFL? [Followed by a list of 19 items] 

7a. Are the MFL teachers familiar with pragmatic competence? 

7b. Do the MFL teachers consider pragmatic competence and intercul- 
tural competence to be connected? 

8a. Do gender-neutral expressions or pronouns exist in the languages the 
MEL teachers are teaching? [Teachers who answered “yes” to question 
8a proceeded on to questions 8b to 8d, the other teachers proceeded on 
to question 9] 

8b. If gender-neutral language options exist in the languages the MFL 
teachers are teaching, do they teach them? 

8c. If the MFL teachers are teaching gender-neutral language options, 
what are their reasons for doing so? 

8d. If the MFL teachers are not teaching gender-neutral forms, what are 
their reasons for not doing so? 

9a. Was intercultural competence addressed during the MFLs teachers’ 
own university studies? 

9b. Do the MFL teachers associate particular scholars with intercultural 
competence? 


The results of the survey are presented in Chaps. 4 to 8. Chapter 4 
focuses on what teachers consider to be the components of intercultural 
competence (questions 2 and 3). Chapter 5 addresses aspects of MFL 
teaching in higher education (questions 1, 4, 5 and 6). Chapter 6 explores 
teachers’ views on the relationship between intercultural and pragmatic 
competence (questions 7a and 7b). Chapter 7 focuses on gender-neutral 
language (questions 8a—8d), while Chap. 8 addresses teachers’ encounters 
with IC during their own studies and their awareness of scholars working 
in the field (questions 9a and 9b). 

Depending on the individual reader’s background and interests, they 
may wish to read the monograph not from beginning to end, but instead 
to focus on the issues that address their main interests. However, for read- 
ers mostly or entirely unfamiliar with pragmatics and intercultural compe- 
tence, I would recommend reading the monograph chapter by chapter, in 
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order. As the book is part of the Palgrave Pivot series, the review of the 
literature presented in the background chapter (Chap. 2) is concise and 
very much focused on the link between intercultural competence and 
pragmatics.* The methodology chapter (Chap. 3) provides information on 
the language teachers and also contains the full questionnaire in its 
Appendix. The conclusion chapter (Chap. 9) provides a summary of the 
findings of the research project and addresses the limitations of the study. 
It also features theoretical, methodological and pedagogical implications 
and presents two models of intercultural competence that are based on the 
results of the present project. 

With the overall topic and the structure of this book now introduced, 
the next chapter lays the foundations for the study by providing an over- 
view of pragmatics, culture, communicative competence and intercultural 
competence. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Background 


2.1 PRAGMATICS AND PRAGMATIC COMPETENCE 


Since pragmatics became part of the discipline of linguistics in the 1970s 
(Jucker, 2012),' numerous definitions of it have been put forward that 
highlight its different aspects and are sometimes broader or narrower (see, 
e.g., Barron et al., 2017; Culpeper & Schauer, 2018). One rather narrow 
but well-known definition is the one by Bardovi-Harlig (2013, p. 68) who 
defines “pragmatics [as] the study of how-to-say-what-to-whom-when”; 
this definition “highlights the speaker and use (how to say), the content 
(what), the hearer (who), and the context (when)” (Aslan, 2021, p. 173). 
While this definition could be considered to contain the core components 
of pragmatics, Bardovi-Harlig (2013, p. 69) herself notes that this is her 
““cocktail party’ definition, and although it is fairly accurate in spirit, it is 
lacking in the detail required for academic work”. 

To obtain a more detailed picture of what pragmatics focuses on, the 
following box presents perspectives on pragmatics that share common fea- 
tures but that also each highlight specific aspects of it. 


l Linguistic pragmatics originated from the discipline of philosophy and certain develop- 
ments in the field of linguistics in the mid-twentieth century (see, e.g., Jucker, 2012, for a 
historical overview). 
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Pragmatics 

“Traditional language analysis contrasts pragmatics vvith syntax and 
semantics. [...] Whereas formal analyses of syntax and semantics do 
not consider the users of the linguistic forms that they describe and 
analyse, pragmatics deals very explicitly with the study of relation- 
ships holding between linguistic forms and the human beings who 
use these forms. As such, pragmatics is concerned with people’s 
intentions, assumptions, beliefs, goals and the kinds of actions they 
perform while using language. Pragmatics is also concerned with 
contexts, situations, and settings within which such language uses 
occur”. (Celce-Murcia & Olshtain, 2000, p. 19) 

“Pragmatics refers to the appropriate use of language in social 
interaction, along with the rules that govern interaction with others. 
Pragmatic language rules are defined as the effective and appropriate 
use of language to accomplish social goals, manage turns and topics 
in conversation, and express appropriate degrees of politeness, 
awareness of social roles and recognition of others’ conversational 
needs (American Speech-Language-Hearing Association)”. (Levey, 
2017, p. 19) 

“Pragmatics is broadly defined as the study of language use in con- 
text from the perspective of speakers (users) and the effects language 
has on emotions and attitudes of interlocutors”. (Félix-Brasdefer & 
Shively, 2021, p. 1) 


The first definition, by Celce-Murcia and Olshtain (2000), positions 
pragmatics next to the related fields of syntax and semantics, thereby con- 
trasting it with the subdisciplines of linguistics that focus on the grammati- 
cal structures of sentences and on word meaning, respectively. It also 
emphasizes the central role of language users and their wishes and com- 
municative aims in pragmatics. Another important point made in the first 
definition is the significance of contextual factors in pragmatics, some- 
thing which is also addressed in the third definition. 

The second definition, that of Levey (2017), links pragmatics with 
appropriate and effective language use. As will be demonstrated in more 
detail in Sect. 2.4, this connects pragmatics with intercultural competence. 
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Like the first definition, this second one also addresses language users” 
goals in communication and firmly places linguistic politeness within 
pragmatics. 

The third definition, by Félix-Brasdefer and Shively (2021), emphasizes 
that pragmatics does not solely focus on the speaker/writer but gives 
equal consideration to the hearer/reader and how they perceive language. 
This definition also echoes aspects of the well-known definition of prag- 
matics by Crystal (1985) regarding the effects of language use,” but refines 
it by explicitly referring to the effects on “emotions and attitudes” (Félix- 
Brasdefer & Shively, 2021, p. 1). 

Based on the definitions of pragmatics presented above, pragmatics is 
concerned with the intentions and aims of language users and their use of 
language in an individual context, which should ideally be appropriate and 
effective and thus have the desired impact on their interlocutor and achieve 
their intended aim(s). 

Pragmatics itself has several subdisciplines that are of relevance for the 
present study, in particular cross-cultural pragmatics, interlanguage prag- 
matics—now frequently also referred to as second language pragmatics or 
L2 pragmatics—and variational pragmatics. 


Cross-Cultural Pragmatics 

According to House and Kadar (2021, p. 1), “cross-cultural prag- 
matics encompasses the comparative study of the use of language by 
human beings in different languages and cultures”, while Taguchi 
and Roever (2017, p. 3) note that “the main premise of cross- 
cultural pragmatics is that language use reflects the underlying val- 
ues, beliefs and assumptions shared by members of the given speech 
community”. 


A very well-known example of cross-cultural pragmatic research is the 
Cross-Cultural Speech Act Realization Project, also frequently referred to 
as CCSARP, which was published in 1989 as a book edited by Shoshana 
Blum-Kulka, Juliane House and Gabriele Kasper. This international study 


? In his definition, Crystal (1985, p. 240) refers to “effects their [speakers’] use of language 
has on other participants in the act of communication”. 
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examined how requests and apologies were performed by speakers of a 
variety of languages, for example, English, French, German, Hebrew and 
Spanish. The project paved the way for further studies that would investi- 
gate differences and similarities across different languages and thus pro- 
vide insights that may be helpful for MFL language learners and teachers 
(e.g., Bataineh & Bataineh, 2008; Chen et al., 2011; Culpeper et al., 
2010; Schauer, 2017; Suszczyriska, 1999). While cross-cultural pragmat- 
ics contrasts the linguistic choices and the perceptions of native speakers of 
particular languages and cultures, interlanguage pragmatics focuses on 
learners of second or foreign languages.” 


Interlanguage Pragmatics (ILP) 

“Researchers working in interlanguage pragmatics are interested in a 
variety of issues that relate to L2 learners and their ability to (a) pro- 
duce utterances that are appropriate and effective and therefore 
achieve their communicative aims, (b) understand L2 utterances that 
they encounter correctly. While some researchers tend to focus on 
how instruction (e.g., the use of particular teaching materials or 
instructional approaches) can help L2 learners produce appropriate 
language and enable them to correctly decode language directed at 
them, others are interested in how L2 learners’ pragmatic skills develop 
outside of formal instructional contexts”. (Schauer, 2019, p. 14) 


As already mentioned above, in recent years, the terms second language 
pragmatics or L2 pragmatics have been used to describe the area of prag- 
matics that focuses on second or foreign language learners (e.g., Bardovi- 
Harlig, 2013; Culpeperetal., 2018, Roever, 2022). The term interlanguage 
was developed by Selinker in 1972 who used it 


to refer to the language produced by learners, both as a system which can be 
described at any one point in time as resulting from systematic rules, and as 
the series of interlocking systems that characterize learner progression. In 
other words, the interlanguage concept relies on two fundamental notions: 


3 The term second language refers to an additional language, that is, a language that is learned 
after the first language or the first languages (in case of multilingual children) that is learned in 
a country in which that language is the official language (e.g., learning French in France). In 
contrast, the term foreign language refers to an additional language that is learned in a country 
in which that language is not the official language (e.g., learning French in Poland). 
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the language produced by the learner is a system in its own right, obeying 
its own rules, and it is a dynamic system, evolving over time. (Mitchell et al., 
2013, p. 36) 


While the terms L2 pragmatics and second language pragmatics very 
overtly connect this subdiscipline of pragmatics to second language acqui- 
sition,* interlanguage pragmatics emphasizes the dynamic nature of the 
L2 system, as well as the notion that there is an underlying system, for 
example, that learners tend to go through various stages in their L2 prag- 
matic development, such as using less complex and more direct requests in 
the early stages of L2 learning and over time producing more complex and 
indirect requests in their L2. Both of the aforementioned aspects have 
been addressed in developmental studies in pragmatics (see, e.g., Achiba, 
2003; Barron, 2003; Felix-Brasdefer, 2007; Glaser, 2014; Lee, 2010; 
Rose, 2000; Schauer, 2009, 2022; Savić et al., 2021; Warga, 2004). In 
this book, I will use L2 pragmatics, second language pragmatics and inter- 
language pragmatics interchangeably.” 

The third subdiscipline of pragmatics relevant to the present investiga- 
tion is the relatively new subdiscipline of variational pragmatics. 


Variational Pragmatics 

“Variational pragmatics investigates pragmatic variation in (geo- 
graphical and social) space [...] [I]n examining pragmatic variation 
across geographical and social varieties of language, variational prag- 
matics aims at determining the impact of such factors as region, 
social class, gender, age and ethnicity on communicative language 
use. [...] Region in variational pragmatics [...] not only deals with 
sub-national varieties of a language, but also with languages as pluri- 
centric entities (e.g. German German, Austrian German, Swiss 
German; English English, Irish English, ...; Argentinian Spanish, 
Peruvian Spanish, ...)”. (Schneider & Barron, 2008, p. 1) 


“In linguistics, second language acquisition (SLA) focuses on learners acquiring an addi- 
tional language that is not their first language or—in the case of individuals being raised in 
bilingual or multilingual contexts—one of their first languages. SLA is also the name of a 
subdiscipline of applied linguistics, and as an umbrella label covers both second and foreign 
language acquisition. 

5While these terms are often used synonymously, Ishihara and Cohen (2022, p. 1) view 
interlanguage pragmatics as “founded on the conventional native-speaker model”, which L2 
pragmatics or second language pragmatics does not imply in their opinion. 
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In variational pragmatics, the concept of pluricentricity is of key impor- 
tance. According to Clyne (1992, p. 1), “the term pluricentric was 
employed by Kloss (1978 II: 66-67) to describe languages with several 
interacting centres, each providing a national variety with at least some of 
its own codified norms”. Many of the languages focused on in this study 
are pluricentric (e.g., English, French, German, Spanish) and these also 
tend to be the MFLs that are the most frequently studied languages in 
secondary settings in the European Union and United States.” Thus, 
being aware of the different norms in countries and regions in which the 
target language is used is also of great importance for many L2 learners. 
For example, learners of German ought to know that a greeting which 
sounds somewhat similar to the German word Morgen (“morning”) but is 
used throughout the day—Moin—is typically more prevalent in northern 
Germany and not generally used in southern Germany, Austria or 
Switzerland. In contrast, the greetings Gr//£ Gott (lit. “Greet God”) or 
Servus (from the Latin word for “servant/slave”) tend to be used more 
in southern Germany and Austria. While proficient speakers of German 
would identify all three expressions as greetings, they might be perceived 
as unusual outside of the regions that they are typically used in and there- 
fore lead to surprised reactions from interlocutors. Thus, knowing what is 
considered to be an unmarked greeting (in this case, Guten Morgen/Tag 
“Good morning/day” or Hallo “Hello”) that can be used widely and in a 
number of different contexts, compared to one typically used in a particu- 
lar variety of a language or only in informal conversations, is a topic that 
ought to be covered in MFL classes, as the first impression in an interac- 
tion can impact the remainder of it. Consequently, aspects of variational 
pragmatics are highly relevant in intercultural language education. 


6 Unfortunately, data focusing on higher education, while it would be more relevant in the 
present study, is not accessible in the same manner as for secondary education. According to 
EUROSTAT (2022), “English was the most commonly studied foreign language at the 
upper secondary general [...] level in the EU, with 96% [...] of students learning it, [...], 
Spanish ranked second (27%), followed by French (22%), German (21%) and Italian (3%)”. 
Data from the American Councils for International Education in 2017 show that the three 
most frequently studied L2s in the United States were Spanish (69%), French (12%) and 
German (3%). 

7 Although sometimes translated into English as “at your service” or “your servant”, this 
expression is not considered formal in German and is also used among friends. It can addi- 
tionally be used as a leave-taking expression. See also DWDS (n.d., 2022). 
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Like apologies and requests, mentioned in connection with the 
CCSARP above, greetings are also speech acts. As Bardovi-Harlig (2010, 
p.219) puts it, “[t]he dominant area of investigation within interlanguage 
pragmatics has been the speech act”. Martinez Flor and Usö Juan (2010, 
p. 6) agree, and note that “Tvv İhile it is true that speech act theory is not 
the whole of pragmatics, this theory has been established as perhaps the 
most relevant in this field”. Roever (2022, p. 10) defines speech acts as 
“the use of language to accomplish something in the world, or in Austin’s 
(1962) formulation, ‘how to do things with words.’ Speech acts include 
such linguistic actions as requesting, apologizing, refusing, suggesting, 
complaining, criticizing, thanking, complimenting, congratulating, greet- 
ing, and others”. 

How things are done with words in a particular language and culture 
may vary. This and the effect of cross-cultural differences in the produc- 
tion and comprehension of speech acts is addressed by Ishihara and Cohen 
(2022, p.11): 


While speech acts are sometimes performed through a single word, phrase, 
or a sentence (e.g., “Thanks”), in other contexts, they can involve an 
extended sequence of turns. [...] Realizations of speech acts are often rou- 
tinized, usually consisting of predictable patterns influenced by shared cul- 
tural knowledge. For example, a speaker of American English may say, 
“Let’s get together sometime” as a friendly ritual to signal the end of the 
conversation without necessarily intending to do so. Ifa listener comes from 
another culture where such a statement may be taken as a genuine invitation 
to schedule a get-together, the interactants may engage in a negotiation of 
meaning. Because as a result each party may develop (often negative) judg- 
ments or stereotypes of the other, it is important that intercultural commu- 
nicators become aware of potentially different scripts and cultivate an open 
mind for negotiation. 


Since cross-cultural differences in the production and comprehension of 
speech acts can affect relations between interlocutors negatively,” pragma- 
ticians have emphasized the necessity of teaching pragmatics in L2 classes 
for years. For example, Tatsuki and Houck (2010, p. 1) wrote that “lan- 
guage teachers have long been aware of the devastating effect of learners’ 
grammatically correct, yet situationally inappropriate spoken or written 


8 See, for example, Crozet (2015), Félix-Brasdefer (2003) or Paulston (1974). 
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communication. The study of speech acts [...] offers one resource for 
addressing some of these instances”. In her handbook chapter on prag- 
matics in instructed second language acquisition, Bardovi-Harlig (2017) 
addresses the opportunities the teaching of speech acts offers but also 
mentions other aspects of pragmatics, such as the use of appropriate 
address terms. This indicates that an L2 learners’ pragmatic competence 
ought not to be solely equated with speech act competence but should be 
broader, as suggested also in the definition of Ishihara and Cohen (2022). 


Pragmatic Competence 

“Pragmatic competence can be viewed as being able to jointly con- 
struct meaning through linguistic as well as non-linguistic means 
within the ongoing interactive context. In a successful meaning- 
making activity, we understand one another’s messages and express 
ourselves in a socially and contextually preferred manner in order to 
achieve a particular purpose. For example, expert communicators 
know just how politely, casually, directly, or indirectly they can best 
create nuances given the cultural context and its social constraints. 
Within a culture or community, there is socially acquired and jointly 
constructed knowledge of more or less acceptable behavior (prag- 
matic norms) that is negotiated in the local interaction as it unfolds. 
Rather than being absolutely ‘right’ or ‘wrong,’ pragmatic norms are 
about a range of tendencies or social practices in which certain 
behaviors are viewed as more or less preferred, suitable, or desirable 
within the given context. In addition, pragmatic norms vary across 
languages and cultures or even within a single language, language 
variety, or culture and can dynamically change over time and across 
contexts [...]”. (Ishihara & Cohen, 2022, p. 2) 


Ishihara and Cohen’s (2022) definition clearly links pragmatic compe- 
tence and culture and thus highlights the importance of pragmatic com- 
petence for intercultural communication and for L2 learners’ intercultural 
competence. Importantly, it also addresses the link to variational pragmat- 
ics and emphasizes that as a result of changes in a culture, pragmatic norms 
may also change. A recent example for changes on a more global level was 
the impact of the COVID-19 epidemic on greetings in Germany. While 
pre-pandemic the handshake was typically used when greeting someone in 
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more formal encounters, this was replaced by a variety of different options 
during the pandemic, such as nodding, fist or elbow bumps, or shoetip to 
shoetip touches. This illustrates that pragmatic norms are subject to 
change and that they are linked to cultural or societal events, which is why 
the next section focuses on culture. 


2.2 CULTURE 


Trosborg (2010, p. 1) argues that “[I]language is culture—culture is lan- 
guage. Culture and language are intertwined and shape each other”. Yet 
capturing what culture is and how it can be defined and how it relates to 
language is not an easy task. This is supported by the views of Spencer- 
Oatey and Franklin (2009, p. 13), who write that “culture is notoriously 
difficult to define”, and Abrams (2020, p. 9), who notes that defining 
culture is “a challenging endeavour”. To provide a multifaceted view on 
how culture could be conceptualized, four definitions highlighting differ- 
ent aspects of culture are presented in the box below. 


Culture 

“Whereas small c culture is commonly understood as referring to 
phenomena of everyday life, popular cultural products and human 
behavior, [...] [b]ig C Culture is conceived as manifesting itself in 
ideas, values, history, institutions, literature, philosophy and artistic 
products”. (Sercu, 2000, p. 28) 

“Probably the most popular explanation of the notion of culture is 
[...] a comparison of culture to an iceberg only the tip of which is vis- 
ible (language, food, appearance, etc.) whereas a large part of the 
iceberg is difficult to see or grasp (communication style, beliefs, val- 
ues, attitudes, perceptions, etc.). The items in the invisible body of 
the iceberg include a long list of notions from definitions of beauty or 
respect to patterns of group decision making, ideals governing child- 
raising, as well as values relating to leadership, prestige, health, love 
or death (Lussier et al. 2007)”. (Jedynak, 2011, p. 65; my emphasis) 

“{ Distinctions can be drawn between the material, social and sub- 
jective aspects of culture. Material culture consists of the physical 
artefacts which are commonly used by the members of a cultural 


(continued) 
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(continued) 

group (e.g. the tools, goods, foods, clothing, etc.); social culture con- 
sists of the social institutions of the group (e.g., the language, religion, 
laws, rules of social conduct, folklore, cultural icons, etc.); and subjec- 
tive culture consists of the beliefs, norms, collective memories, atti- 
tudes, values, discourses and practices which group members commonly 
use as a frame of reference for thinking about, making sense of and 
relating to the world. Culture itself is a composite formed from all 
three aspects—it consists of a network of material, social and subjective 
resources. The total set of cultural resources is distributed across the 
entire group, but each individual member of the group appropriates 
and uses only a subset of the total set of cultural resources potentially 
available to them”. (CoE, 2014, pp. 13-14) 

“Culture is not simply a body of knowledge, but a framework in 
which people live their lives, communicate and interpret shared 
meanings, and select possible actions to achieve goals. Seen in this 
way, it becomes fundamentally necessary to engage with the vari- 
ability inherent in any culture. This involves a movement away from 
the idea of a national culture to recognize that culture varies with 
time, place, and social category, and for age, gender, religion, eth- 
nicity and sexuality (Norton, 2000). [...] People can resist, subvert 
or challenge the cultural practices to which they are exposed to in 
their first and in additional cultures they acquire. [...] Culture in this 
sense is dynamic, evolving and not easily summarized for teaching; it 
is the complexity of culture with which the learner must engage”. 
(Liddicoat & Scarino, 2013, pp. 32) 


The definitions by Sercu (2000) and Jedynak (2011) are somewhat 
similar in that they contrast observable aspects of culture, such as behav- 
iour and language, with other aspects that may be less obvious to new- 
comers to a particular culture and may necessitate deeper engagement 
with a culture’s history, beliefs, norms and artistic products in order to 
understand them. These aspects may require a deeper knowledge of the 
target culture and potentially also a higher proficiency in the language(s) 
spoken by members of the culture. Different greeting expressions used in 
everyday service encounter interactions may be easy to observe and learn, 
whereas linguistic and behavioural taboos, intertextual references to val- 
ued artistic products, and positive or negative stereotypes towards 
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institutions may be more difficult for L2 learners to understand, therefore, 
requiring more cultural background knowledge and potentially also a 
higher proficiency in the L2. 

The definitions of culture from the Council of Europe (2014) and 
Liddicoat and Scarino (2013) highlight the important point that culture is 
not monolithic and static but rather that much variation and diversity 
exists, that culture is subject to change and that individuals tend to choose 
aspects of culture that relate to their identity. These aspects of culture are 
also highly relevant for MFL educators, since they have an impact on what 
they teach and which materials they select (see also Chap. 5). I still vividly 
remember a seminar on spoken language that I attended during my MA 
studies at the University of Nottingham over 20 years ago in which 
Rebecca Hughes shared a discussion she had with a colleague about 
including youth language in a language course. They discussed whether 
including youth language was a good idea or not, since expressions used 
by teenagers of a particular generation may fall out of use quickly and may 
not be widely understood nor suitable for a variety of different contexts. 
This has stayed with me ever since, and I frequently reflect on it when 
encountering innovations in language use, such as gender-neutral lan- 
guage in German (see, e.g., Diewald & Steinhauer, 2017, 2020) or prag- 
matic features of a particular variety of English that I had not come across 
before, such as the “will I” routine for the speech act of offering in Irish 
English (see Barron, 2005). The question that arises for language learners 
and language teachers alike is: which aspects of culture do L2 learners 
need to know in order to successfully navigate interactions in their MFL? 

While youth language—due to its often-transient nature—may either 
not feature in language classes at all or may receive only limited attention, 
aspects of language that are frequently encountered in particular varieties 
of the target language and which differ from the language use in other 
varieties may be rather important. For example, the “will I” offer routine 
in Irish English may be highly relevant for L2 learners of English planning 
to study or work in Ireland, but less so for others who are more likely to 
interact more with speakers of other English varieties. Decisions also need 
to be taken with regard to obsolete features of language, such as the use 
of pray as a synonym of please in English (see Busse, 2008; Lutzky & 
Demmen, 2013) or the term of address Fraulein in German, which was 
used for unmarried females and abolished in official government language 
in Germany in 1972, being replaced by the term Frau, now used for all 
adult females (Kotthoff & Niibling, 2018). 
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Learning about the different meanings of pray may be essential for stu- 
dents of English who are going to encounter Shakespeare and work with 
historic language but may be of little relevance for university students tak- 
ing English classes as part of their international relations degree. While 
Fräulein has fallen out of use, it may be important for learners of German 
whose own first language (L1) still has different terms of address for 
females based on their marital status: for L2 learners of German with this 
background, it may be helpful to know that equivalent German address 
terms once existed but are no longer in use, as this can help prevent nega- 
tive transfer” from their L1 and so prevent the learner from causing 
offence." Societal and political changes resulting in changes in the way the 
language is used in a specific culture tie in closely with Liddicoat and 
Scarino’s (2013) definition of culture as dynamic and evolving. While 
something may have been acceptable or in accordance with the law a few 
years or decades ago, that may no longer be the case today. 

Pragmaticians have argued for years that inappropriate, impolite and 
offensive language ought to be addressed in MFL classrooms (e.g., House, 
2015, Morollön Marti, 2022; Mugford, 2008, 2019). Providing MFL 
learners with information on what may be considered rude or inappropri- 
ate in a language and culture can help L2 learners better understand their 
interlocutors’ moods and emotions. If MFL learners know what is consid- 
ered to be inappropriate or impolite in a particular culture (see Schauer, 
2017, on differences in the perception of inappropriateness and impolite- 
ness), they can not only avoid using language that may cause offence but 


°In SLA, two types of transfer are commonly distinguished: negative and positive. In the 
case of positive transfer, norms or linguistic features from an L2 learner’s native language can 
be taken and (perhaps in a slightly modified form) reused in the L2 because the meaning and 
use is very similar: for example, the greeting hallo (German), bello (English) and halla 
(Swedish); or airport (English) and aeroporto (Italian). Negative transfer occurs when the 
norms or linguistic features from an L2 learner’s native language do not match with those of 
the target language: for example, Henne in German (“hen”, a female farmyard animal) and 
henne in Swedish (“her”, personal pronoun); or I am 12 years old in English and ho dodici 
anni in Italian (lit. “I have 12 years”). Pairs of similar words with different meanings across 
languages that are likely to lead to negative transfer are sometimes referred to as false friends. 

10 As mentioned in a discussion of cross-cultural differences in address terms in Schauer 
(2019, p. 137), a male learner of German whose Ll had different terms of address for 
females based on marital status used Fräulein to address a young German female a few years 
ago. This was not at all well received by his interlocutor and illustrates that even obsolete 
language may still need to be taught in order to make learners aware that these language 
forms are no longer appropriate. 
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they are also better prepared for conflict and potentially dangerous situa- 
tions if this language is directed towards them. 

Swear words and taboo language are overt examples of impolite lan- 
guage. Ludwig and Summer (2023, p. 13) argue in their edited volume 
on taboos and controversial topics in L2 education that “taboos are a key 
element of every culture [and that] they can be explored to identify cul- 
tural similarities and differences”. While some swear words, such as the 
“F-word”, are also used in countries in which English is not the L1, such 
as in Germany and Sweden, and could therefore be considered intercul- 
tural, the use of other swear words tends to be more culturally and tempo- 
rally specific (e.g., Ljung, 2011), thus necessitating knowledge of the 
respective culture’s norms. For example, Dewaele (2015) found that the 
use of swear words differs in American and British English. In a later study, 
Dewaele (2016) compared the perceived offensiveness of specific English 
expressions and found that English native speakers and English L2 learn- 
ers’ perceptions differed with regard to their severity. This further indi- 
cates that L2 learners may benefit from instruction on the linguistic 
manifestations of culture, such as swear words and taboo expressions. 


2.3 COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 


Another essential concept in MFL education that is relevant for this study 
is communicative competence. Thornbury (2016, p. 224) refers to a “seis- 
mic shift” in the field of L2 language teaching in the 1970s, when research- 
ers and educators who were dissatisfied with the results ofthe predominantly 
language structure-based teaching approaches that had dominated MFL 
classrooms until then developed a new functional approach called com- 
municative language teaching.'! This new approach was closely tied to the 
concept of communicative competence, which “has informed the field of 
second language acquisition for approximately 50 years” (Kanwit & Solon, 
2023, p. 1). 


1 According to Hummel (2014, p. 115), communicative language teaching refers to “an 
approach that emphasizes using techniques that engage learners in the pragmatic, authentic, 
functional use of language for meaningful purposes”. The connection to pragmatics is not 
only mentioned by Hummel but also by others. When discussing communicative language 
teaching, Larsen-Freeman and Anderson (2011, p. 115) highlight the necessity of appropri- 
ate language use and, referring to Wilkins (1976), state that “learners needed to perform 
certain functions, such as promising, inviting and declining invitations”, thereby again dem- 
onstrating the close link between communicative language teaching and pragmatics. 
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In one of the earliest definitions of communicative competence—delib- 
erately included in both an English and a German language version in a 
book that is written in German but focuses on teaching English as a for- 
eign language—Piepho (1974, p. 132) writes that “[c]ommunicative 
competence comprises the capacities of a speaker/learner to realize com- 
municative performance and communicative discourse, i.e. the ability to 
identify the meanings and purposes of messages as well as the ability to 
convey meaning and make oneself understood”. What is interesting about 
Piepho’s book is that it frequently refers to pragmatics, at a time when 
interlanguage pragmatics was still very much in its infancy. This demon- 
strates, however, that some researchers in the field of language education 
saw the potential of pragmatics as component of communicative compe- 
tence very early on. Although the first books and articles addressing com- 
municative competence were published in the 1970s (e.g., Savignon, 
1976), and some of these also explicitly addressed inappropriate language 
choices and the effects of perceived impolite behaviour (see, e.g., Paulston, 
1974, on cross-cultural differences between Swedish and American 
English), pragmatics was not explicitly referred to in all the communica- 
tive competence frameworks that were subsequently developed by 
researchers in English language teaching (ELT) and second language 
acquisition (SLA), particularly in some of the ones that received a great 
deal of attention (e.g., Canale & Swain, 1980). Notably, however, models 
of communicative competence developed by linguists in the field of lan- 
guage testing tended to refer to pragmatics from the early 1980s (e.g., 
Bachman, 1990; Bachman & Palmer, 1982, 2010). 

To lay the foundation for intercultural competence models, which can 
include components of communicative competence models, it is necessary 
to take a more detailed look at the components of communicative compe- 
tence models. The major components of Canale and Swain’s (1980, 
pp. 29-31) model were grammatical competence (including morphology, 
syntax, semantics and phonology), sociolinguistic competence (including 
sociocultural and discourse rules)? and strategic competence (“verbal and 


? Although it is never explicitly mentioned in the text, Canale and Swain’s sociocultural 
rules could cover the area of pragmatics, since they write that the “primary focus of these 
rules is on the extent to which certain propositions and communicative functions are appro- 
priate within a given sociocultural context depending on contextual factors such as topic, role 
of participants, setting, and norms of interaction” (1983, p. 30). 
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nonverbal communication strategies that may be called into action to 
compensate for breakdovvns in communication”). In 1983, Canale pre- 
sented a revised version of the earlier framework he developed with Swain, 
in which grammatical competence remains the same and strategic compe- 
tence is proposed to also cover strategies to enhance the effectiveness of 
communication (e.g., changing the volume of one’s voice). The discourse 
aspect of sociolinguistic competence is extracted from sociolinguistic com- 
petence and raised to an independent element on par with the others, 
resulting in four communicative competence components in Canale 
(1983) instead of three in Canale and Swain (1980). Sociolinguistic com- 
petence now only refers to “the extent to which utterances are produced 
and understood appropriately in different sociolinguistic contexts depend- 
ing on contextual factors such as status of the participants, purposes of the 
interaction and norms of convention of interaction. Appropriateness [...] 
refers to both appropriateness of meaning and appropriateness of form” 
(Canale, 1983, p. 7). The link to pragmatics is also established in the fur- 
ther discussion of the revised sociolinguistic competence component in 
which pragmatic rules are mentioned. 

Like the frameworks by Canale and Swain (1980) and Canale (1983), 
Bachman and Palmer’s original communicative competence model (1982) 
also includes a grammatical competence component (including morphol- 
ogy and syntax), as well as pragmatic (covering vocabulary, cohesion and 
organization) and sociolinguistic components (including register, native- 
ness and non-literal language). This model was then subjected to a con- 
struct validation study resulting in a rearrangement of some components 
and subsequent revised frameworks,'* such as Bachman’s (1990) model 
that includes the major components of organizational competence (com- 
prising grammatical competence and textual competence) and pragmatic 
competence (comprising illocutionary competence and sociolinguistic 
competence) and Bachman and Palmer’s (2010) model that features the 
major components of language competence (consisting of organizational 
and pragmatic knowledge) and strategic competence. 

This overview of different communicative competence models thus 
shows that there is no universal agreement on all of the components of 


'SWhile the revised models are not all labelled as models of communicative competence, 
they are generally considered to refer to it and are therefore treated as such in the literature. 
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communicative competence nor on the terminology that is used to refer 
to specific linguistic phenomena, such as appropriateness and politeness. 
Consequently, developers of intercultural communicative competence 
frameworks that include aspects of communicative competence need to 
define what they consider these components to be, since no assumptions 
can be made based on the varying definitions of communicative compe- 
tence in the literature. 


2.4 INTERCULTURAL (COMMUNICATIVE) COMPETENCE 


As Jackson (2019, p. 479) notes, “intercultural competence is a difficult 
construct to pin down and over the years scholars have put forward numer- 
ous definitions”. One of the difficulties with pinning it down is that inter- 
cultural competence is a technical term that has been used in a variety of 
different academic disciplines, such as business studies, health care research, 
social work studies and tourism studies (cf. Deardorff, 2009; Schauer, 
2016), which all have their very specific subject-based perspectives on what 
the concept ought to entail or not, resulting in rather different models and 
components featured in these models. For example, Spitzberg and 
Changnon (2009) found more than 300 components that are related to 
intercultural competence in their overview study. While some models of 
intercultural competence are also rather vague'* with regard to linguistic 
aspects of intercultural competence (see also Arasaratnam- Smith 2017), 
others focus more on these (e.g., Byram, 1997, 2009; Fantini, 2019) and 
are therefore also more relevant to the present investigation. 

Another difficulty has to do with the precise term used, since some 
scholars refer to “intercultural competence” in early publications and then 
subsequently refer to “intercultural communicative competence” (ICC ),/? 


14 This is supported by McConachy and Liddicoat (2022, p. 4) who note that 


in many models of constructs such as intercultural competence or intercultural com- 
municative competence, reference to language is often omitted or is considered some- 
what generically as part of communication. This invisibility of languages in theorizing 
about intercultural communication renders the task of connecting language and 
intercultural competence more difficult. 


151n this book, I will be using IC as an acronym for intercultural competence and ICC as 
an acronym for intercultural communicative competence. 
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seemingly using the two terms as synonyms (see Schauer, 2022), while 
other researchers have distinct definitions for the two terms that delineate 
the differences (e.g., Byram, 2009, 2021). 

A third difficulty is that, apart from the two aforementioned terms, 
other terms may be used to refer to the same concept or similar ones. For 
example, Spencer-Oatey (2010) and Jackson (2019) list the following 
possibilities: cross-cultural adjustment, cross-cultural awareness, cross- 
cultural or intercultural effectiveness, intercultural communication com- 
petence, global mindset, and transcultural (communication) competence. 
Braun et al. (2020) argue that diversity competence is also used as a syn- 
onym. As Spencer-Oatey (2010, p. 189) noted early on when reviewing 
the different terms that had been suggested, “there does not seem to be 
any consistent distinction between these various terms”. 

The complexity and variability of the term means that intercultural 
(communicative) competence may mean many different things to many 
different people (e.g., researchers, educators and curriculum developers). 
The present study hopes to shed some light on what teachers of MFLs in 
higher education consider intercultural competence to be and how it 
relates to pragmatics.!° 

One of the scholars associated with intercultural (communicative) com- 
petence who was mentioned above and who is frequently referred to in 
publications focusing on L2 language learning and teaching is Michael 
Byram. Jackson (2019, p. 482) writes that “Byram’s (1997) model of 
intercultural communicative competence has had a major impact on inter- 
cultural pedagogy and second/foreign language teaching, especially in 
Europe”. In contrast to some researchers who have developed models of 
IC or ICC, Byram has always been very clear about how he differentiates 
the two terms. 


16 Due to space constraints, the following discussion centres on the ICC models by Byram 
(1997, 2009, 2021) and Fantini (2019). For publications that address specific aspects of 
intercultural competence and pragmatics, see, for example, Liddicoat (2014) and McConachy 
and Liddicoat (2016) on pragmatics and intercultural mediation or McConachy (2022) on 
pragmatic awareness and intercultural learning. 
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Intercultural Competence (Byram’s, 1997 Definition) 

“Individuals have the ability to interact in their own language with 
people from another country and culture, drawing upon their knowl- 
edge about intercultural communication, their attitudes of interest 
in otherness, and their skills in interpreting, relating and discovering, 
i.e., of overcoming and enjoying intercultural contact”. (Byram, 
1997, p. 70; my emphasis) 


Intercultural Communicative Competence (Byram’s, 1997 Definition) 
“(Intercultural communicative competence is the ability] to interact 
with people from another country and culture tin a foreign language. 
[Individuals who have this competence] are able to negotiate a mode 
of communication and interaction which is satisfactory to themselves 
and the other and they are able to act as mediator between people of 
different cultural origins. Their knowledge of another culture is 
linked to their language competence through their ability to use lan- 
guage appropriately—sociolinguistic and discourse competence— 
and their awareness of the specific meanings, values and connotations 
of the language”. (Byram, 1997, p. 71; my emphasis) 


Thus, according to Byram (1997), the key difference between IC and 
ICC is whether an individual’s first or foreign language is used. While 
intercultural competence refers to skills that are needed in intercultural 
interactions in which an individual communicates in their first or native 


language, intercultural communicative competence comprises competen- 
cies that are necessary when the individual uses a foreign language in inter- 


cultural interactions. Figure 2.1 presents his model of IC and 
ICC. However, it needs to be noted that Byram’s schematic presentation 
of his model has changed over the years. The schematic illustration of the 
model included here represents the most recent version from 2021 and 
differs in some respects from earlier versions, such as those found in Byram 


(1997, 2009). 
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INTERCULTURAL COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE 


linguistic sociolinguistic discourse 
competence competence competence 


INTERCULTURAL COMPETENCE 


skills of 
interpreting/ relating 
(savoir comprendre) 


knowledge critical cultural attitudes — 
curiosity / 
openness 

(savoir étre) 


(savoirs) awareness 
(savoir s‘engager) 


skills of 
discovery/ 
interaction 
(savoir apprendre 
/faire) 


Fig. 2.1 Byram”s (2021) model of intercultural competence and intercultural 
communicative competence 


In the original 1997 version,” the three linguistic components (linguis- 
tic, sociolinguistic and discourse competence) and intercultural compe- 
tence are of the same size and connected via bidirectional arrows. However, 
while intercultural competence is linked to all three linguistic compe- 
tences, the individual linguistic competences are not all linked in the 1997 
model. In that model, sociolinguistic competence is at the centre—as it 


17 Tt needs to be noted that Byram’s 1997 monograph only includes one schematic illustra- 
tion of ICC models provided on page 73. This illustration is only referred to as “Figure 3.1” 
and thus has no caption outlining the content. In contrast, in the 2009 version, the model 
presented on page 323 is referred to as “Figure 18.1 A model of intercultural communicative 
competence”. The 2021 monograph features two schematic illustrations, “Figure 2.1 
Intercultural competence and intercultural communicative competence” on page 62, which 
is similar to the 2009 figure, and “Figure 3.1 Intercultural communicative competence and 
locations of learning” on page 98, which is similar to the 1997 figure. In my discussion here 
I refer to the only figure included in 1997, that is, Figure 3.1, Figure 18.1 in the 2009 pub- 
lication and Figure 2.1 in the 2021 publication. 
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also is in the 2021 version—and linked to linguistic and discourse compe- 
tence with bidirectional arrows; but linguistic and discourse competence 
are not linked. Neither the 2009 nor the 2021 versions include any arrows 
linking the linguistic components of intercultural communicative compe- 
tence and intercultural competence, and the boxes for intercultural com- 
petence and the individual linguistic competences are no longer of the 
same size. Byram’s model is also famous for his use of technical terms in 
French, that is, the different savoirs. The original 1997 version only fea- 
tures the French terms, the 2009 version only includes the English ones, 
and the 2021 version features the technical terms in both languages. In 
addition, the 1997 version also features locations of learning (classroom, 
fieldwork, independent) at the bottom of the model. The locations of 
learning are still included in the 2009 model but are not included in 
Fig. 2.1 in the 2021 monograph. 

While these changes could be considered minute and not very impor- 
tant in some respects, I would argue that they demonstrate Byram’s con- 
sistent engagement with the concepts of IC and ICC ever since his 1997 
monograph was published. This is not only evidenced by the fact that the 
second edition of his book is considerably longer than the first (196 com- 
pared to 124 pages) but also by comments on different components of the 
model. Although the definitions for the three linguistic competences 
remain largely the same—apart from some very minor stylistic changes— 
his 2021 book features a very long footnote addressing pronunciation; as 
Byram notes, he did not discuss this in his 1997 book at all. 

Byram’s definitions of the three linguistic competences are based on 
van Ek (1986) and are presented here from the most recent version 
(Byram, 2021, p. 84). 


Linguistic The ability to apply knowledge of the rules of a standard version of the 

competence language to produce and interpret spoken and written language [this is 
accompanied by the aforementioned long footnote on pronunciation |. 

Sociolinguistic The ability to give to the language produced by an interlocutor—whether 


competence native speaker or not—meanings which are taken for granted by the 
interlocutor or which are negotiated and made explicit with the interlocutor. 

Discourse The ability to use, discover and negotiate strategies for the production and 

competence interpretation of monologic15 or dialogic texts which follow the conventions 


of the culture of an interlocutor or are negotiated as intercultural texts for 
particular purposes. 


18 As mentioned above, the 2021 version features some minor stylistic changes compared 
to the 1997 original. This is one of them, since the 1997 refers to “monologue or dialogue 
texts” instead (p. 48). 
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What is noteworthy here is the absence of pragmatic competence. 
However, this is not surprising; as Spencer-Oatey (2010, p. 189) noted, “in 
nearly all [...] [intercultural competence] frameworks, communication is 
highlighted as being of crucial importance, yet there is very rarely any men- 
tion in these other disciplines of pragmatics research into intercultural inter- 
action, despite the large amount that has been carried out”. While the term 
pragmatics is rarely used unambiguously in Byram’s (2021) monograph,/” 
aspects that are relevant from a pragmatic competence perspective are 
already present in several components of Byram’s 1997 model, such as 
“knowledge of the processes of social interaction in one’s interlocutor’s 
country” and “readiness to engage with conventions and rites of verbal and 
non-verbal communication and interaction” (Byram, 1997, pp. 50-51). It 
is regrettable that his 2021 monograph does not address pragmatics in more 
detail, but perhaps future articles or editions of the book will do so. 

Another important scholar who has written on intercultural (communi- 
cative) competence and is often referred to by linguists working in this 
area (e.g., Jackson, 2019; Schauer 2016, 2021; Spencer-Oatey 2010) is 
Alvino Fantini, who explicitly addressed the link between foreign language 
learning and intercultural competence in his early publications: 


How effective and appropriate can an individual be in an intercultural con- 
text with—and without—ability in the target language? (cf. Kealey, 1990). 
Notions of “effectiveness” and “appropriateness” help to suggest two views 
of the issue. Whereas effectiveness is often a judgment from one’s own per- 
spective, appropriateness is clearly based on judgments from the host per- 
spective. Although communication across cultures may occur in one’s own 
language (especially where English or another dominant language is 
involved), there is a qualitative difference between communicating in one’s 
own language and/or in the language of one’s hosts. Whichever the case, 
second language (L2) proficiency is critical to functioning effectively and 
appropriately in cross-cultural situations, plus the added benefit that expo- 
sure to a second linguaculture (LC2) affords an opportunity to develop a 
different or at least, an expanded, vision of the world. Needless to say, devel- 
oping an LC3 or LC4 is even better in that it demands reconfiguring the 
polarization that commonly occurs in the experience of the bilingual- 
bicultural individual. (Fantini, 1995, p. 150) 


19 As I have observed previously, “it needs to be noted that pragmatics as a technical term 
rarely features unambiguously in Byram’s 1997 monograph, that is, when the term occurs, it 
is not always clear whether it is used in a technical sense or as a synonym of “sensible”” 
(Schauer, 2022, p. 176). 
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Fig. 2.2 Fantini’s (1995) conceptualization of the link between world view and 


language 


Thus, like Byram (1997, 2021), Fantini also considers intercultural com- 
munication occurring in an individual’s first language but highlights the 
importance of proficiency in additional languages. Central to Fantini’s 
early considerations of IC are the world views of interlocutors, which he 
also presented in a figure that indicates distinct and overlapping areas of 
world views, presented here as Fig. 2.2. This figure is interesting because 
it indicates how Fantini sees the interrelationships between the various 
linguistic components and world views of interlocutors. In addition, the 
figure features pragmatics and thus illustrates the relevance of pragmatics 


for individuals’ world views and the broader field of IC. 
Fantini’s 1995 article alludes to a possible definition of IC but does not 


actually spell it out. This is done in one of his later publications (Fantini, 
2009) that also takes up the key notions of appropriateness and effectiveness 


that he discussed in his 1995 article. 
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Intercultural Competence (Fantini’s, 2009 Definition) 

“Each individual possesses a native communicative competence 
(CCı) and, during intercultural contact, encounters that of one’s 
interlocutor (CC). Those who choose to acquire a second commu- 
nicative competence, CC;, develop intercultural competence. 
Intercultural competence, then, acknowledges the presence of CC; 
and the development of CC, and, in addition, the insights that derive 
from now being in a position to compare and contrast both. This 
unique vantage point is an important aspect of intercultural compe- 
tence and something that a monolingual, monocultural native of 
either system cannot possibly access. 

Stated another way, intercultural competence may be defined as 
complex abilities that are required to perform effectively and appro- 
priately when interacting with others who are linguistically and cul- 
turally different from oneself. Whereas effective reflects the view of 
one’s own performance in the target language culture (LC); i.e., an 
outsiders or ‘etic’ view), appropriate reflects how natives perceive 
such performance (i.e., an insider’s or ‘emic’ view)”. (Fantini, 
2009, p. 458) 


Since the terms effective and appropriate are frequently used to describe 
pragmatic competence (e.g., Félix-Brasdefer, 2019; Levey, 2017, Ninio & 
Snow, 1996; Taguchi, 2017), the link between intercultural competence 
and pragmatics seems obvious when Fantini’s definition for IC is used. 
Unfortunately, however, like Byram (1997, 2021), Fantini (1995) does 
not discuss the connection between IC and pragmatics more explicitly. 
This absence of explicit links in the publications of two authors who are 
frequently referred to in the field of intercultural (communicative) compe- 
tence and language education is one of the reasons why this book was 
written. 

In a 2019 publication, Fantini includes a schematic illustration of what 
intercultural communicative competence is, based on an analysis of “over 
200 publications, in several languages, spanning half a century” (Fantini, 
2019, p. 38). In this model, intercultural communicative competence is 
positioned at the top with arrows leading to five main features located at 
positions below ICC. From left to right these main features are: (1) 
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characteristics /attributes, (2) target language proficiency, (3) a longitudi- 
nal, developmental process, (4) dimensions and (5) abilities. Three of the 
main features (characteristics/attributes, dimensions, and abilities), con- 
tain sub-features. For (1) characteristics/attributes these are: “open- 
minded, patience, motivation, interested, empathy, self-reliance, sense of 
humour, clear sense of self, flexibility/adaptability, relativity, tolerance for 
differences, perceptiveness, suspend judgement, tolerance for ambiguity 
[as well as several unnamed] others” (p. 38). The sub-features of dimen- 
sions are “knowledge, attitudes/affect, skills and awareness”, while abili- 
ties include the subfeatures “establish relationships, communicate well and 
collaborate” (p. 38). 

Some features of Fantini’s model are similar to Byram’s, 1997 model; 
for example, “open-minded” is parallel to Byram’s “openness”. In addi- 
tion, both models include a “knowledge” feature. However, whereas 
Byram lists components of communicative competence, Fantini (2019) 
refers to target language proficiency—thereby echoing the point he made 
in his 1995 publication regarding its relevance—and highlights the pro- 
cess, thus supporting the well-known process model of Deardorff (2006). 

While it is important to know the views of scholars researching IC and 
ICC, since their work often lays the foundation of curricula, influences 
policy decisions and impacts teacher training programmes, I also believe 
that is important to find out what frontline teaching staff think about IC 
and ICC. This was another reason why this book was written. The follow- 
ing chapter begins with this task by providing detailed information on the 
present study and its participants. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Methodology 


3.1 PARTICIPANTS 


The questionnaire on which the present study was based was completed 
by 133 participants, of whom 102 identified as female, 26 as male and one 
as non-binary.! Four participants did not want to share information on 
their gender identity. Respondents represented a wide range of age groups: 
20-29 years old (11 participants), 30-39 years old (32), 40-49 years old 
(35), 50-59 years old (36), 60+ (17); two participants chose no comment 
here. The percentage distribution of the age groups represented in the 
sample is provided in Fig. 3.1. 

The respondents also had a variety of different native languages: English 
(53), German (28), Italian (10), Spanish (9), French (8), Portuguese (5), 
Czech (3), Dutch (3), Japanese (2), Greek (2), Swedish (2), Bahasa 
Melayu (1), Bahasa Indonesia (1), Catalan (1), Chinese (1), Croatian (1), 
Persian (1), Russian (1), Turkish (1), Ukrainian (1), Urdu (1) and 
Yoruba (1).? 


l The post-pilot version of the online survey was opened by 219 individuals. Unfortunately, 
not all of them completed the whole questionnaire, with a considerable number just provid- 
ing answers to one or two questions. The 133 participants included here provided answers 
to the majority of the questions. 

?The numbers add to more than 133 because some of the participants indicated that they 
had a multilingual upbringing. 
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no comment 


20-29 years, 876 


30-39 years, 2496 


60+, 13% 


50-59 years, 27% 


40-49 years, 26% 


E 20-29 years Hil 30-39 years 40-49 years EH 50-59 years Eli 60 Ili no comment 


Fig. 3.1 Age groups represented in the sample 


The MFL teachers who participated in the study had received their 
degrees in the following countries: the United Kingdom (52), Germany 
(29), the United States (16), France (8), Italy (8), Spain (7), Brazil (3), 
Czech Republic (3), Australia (2), Austria (2), Belgium (2), Canada (2), 
China (2), Greece (2), Ireland (2), Japan (2), Mexico (2), Portugal(2), 
Switzerland (2), The Netherlands (2), Turkey (2), Argentina (1), Finland 
(1), Indonesia (1), Iran (1), Korea (1), Malaysia (1), Moldova (1), New 
Zealand (1), Nigeria (1), Norway (1), Pakistan (1), Slovakia (1), South 
Africa (1), Sweden (1) and Ukraine (1).5 

Seventy-nine of the teachers (59%) stated that they had studied the 
language(s) they were currently teaching, while 29 (22%) replied that they 
had studied a modern foreign language but not the one they were cur- 
rently teaching, and 24 (18%) stated that they had not studied the 
language(s) they were teaching. One of the respondents chose the no 
comment option. 

Participants in the study represented teachers with different levels of 
experience, from near novices to highly experienced, with 15 (11%) 


’The total adds to more than 133 because some of the respondents had degrees from 
more than one country. 
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E Less than 1 year W 1-5 years 6-10 years M 11-15 years W more than 15 years 


Fig. 3.2 Years of teaching experience of the participants 


having taught for 1-5 years, 22 (17%) for 6—10 years, 20 (15%) for 
11-15 years and 76 (57%) more than 15 years. This is schematically illus- 
trated in Fig. 3.2. 

The respondents vvere teaching a total of 15 different languages (pre- 
sented from the highest to the lovvest number of teachers teaching a lan- 
guage): English (84), German (24), Ttalian (13), Spanish (11) French 
(10), Dutch (4), Swedish (3), Japanese (2), Russian (2), Chinese (1), 
Czech (1), Korean (1), Norwegian (1), Portuguese (1) and Turkish (1). 

The teachers were or had most recently been teaching in the following 
countries: the United Kingdom (37), Germany (35), France (7), Italy (7), 
Switzerland (5), Czech Republic (5), Portugal (3), The Netherlands (3), 
Australia (2), China (2), Greece (2), Japan (2), Austria (1), Canada (1), 
Croatia (1), Finland (1), Brazil (1), Indonesia (1), Iran (1), Ireland (1), 
Italy (1), Kazakhstan (1), Malaysia (1), Nigeria (1), Pakistan (1), Spain 
(1), Turkey (1) and the United States (1). 

To find out more about the teaching contexts of the participants, they 
were asked about the levels (beginner, intermediate, advanced) of the 
learners that they were teaching. As teachers may work with groups repre- 
senting different proficiency levels, they could choose more than one level. 
The teachers’ responses showed that 112 (84%) worked with advanced- 
level, 107 (80%) with intermediate-level and 71 (53%) with beginner-level 
learners. 
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The teachers were also asked about the type of course that they teach 
and were offered a range of different course types to choose from. Since 
teachers may be teaching more than one type of course, they could again 
choose all that applied to them, and thus the raw figures add to far more 
than 133, showing that a considerable number of teachers are involved in 
different types of courses (meaning, of course, that this not useful group- 
ing for data analysis): 


e Pre-sessional courses (1.e., courses that take place prior to the start of 
the semester/term and prepare students for their studies): 42 
participants 

e In-sessional courses (i.e., courses that take place during the semes- 
ter/term): 103 participants 

e Intensive courses taught during the regular university semester/term 
(e.g., courses with a considerable number of hours to increase L2 
proficiency in a short period of time): 31 participants 

e Intensive courses taught outside the regular university semester/ 
term time (e.g., courses with a considerable number of hours to 
increase L2 proficiency in a short period of time): 28 participants 

e General L2 classes (e.g., classes that are of a more general nature, 
such as general beginner-level classes): 71 participants 

e Academic L2 classes (i.e., classes the focus on specific aspects of L2 
academic proficiency, such as essay writing): 87 participants 

e Other: 21 participants 


The responses by the teachers, illustrated in Fig. 3.3, show that the 
majority of them teach in-sessional courses (77%), academic L2 courses 
(65%) and general L2 courses (53%). Pre-sessional or intensive courses 
(whether offered during or out of semester) are taught by less than a third 
of the educators. The number of responses to the other option illustrates 
how varied MFL teaching in higher education contexts can be. If they 
gave this response, there was a free-text field for them to fill in as well, and 
teachers reported the following: single skills courses (5), English for 
Specific Purposes (5), business language (4), intercultural communication 
or culture (3), translation or mediation (2), area studies or country studies 
(2), English for university staff (2), foundation course (1), English for 
refugees* (1) and language test preparation (1). 


+ Unfortunately, no further information was provided. It could be the case that this refers 
to special language courses offered by individual higher education institutions that are spe- 
cifically targeted at students who had to flee their home countries. 
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Fig. 3.3 Course types taught by the respondents 


In my discussion of the findings in Chaps. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, I focus on 
the whole group—that is, all 133 MFL teachers—as well as on individual 
groups of teachers who were either only teaching one language or who 
indicated in the survey that they were thinking of a particular language 
when taking part in the study.? However, analysis of individual groups has 
only been done when there were at least three teachers in the sample who 
were teaching that language. There are only seven languages that are rep- 
resented in this way, covering a total of 115 teachers in the sample (86%). 
Some background information on each language group is included in 
Table 3.1; with regard to other personal background factors such as years 
of teaching experience and age distribution, the individual language 
groups tended to resemble the sample as a whole. 


> Twenty-nine of the teachers indicated that they were teaching more than one modern 
foreign language. However, if these teachers indicated in question 10e of the survey that they 
had focused on a particular language they were teaching while they were completing the 
questionnaire, their responses have been analysed as though they were only teaching that 
language in all the analyses that focus on the responses of teachers teaching one of the seven 
languages represented by more than three teachers (English, German, Italian, Spanish, 
French, Dutch and Swedish). 
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Table 3.1 Overview of the groups of teachers who taught each of the languages 
represented by more than three teachers 


Language Number E/M/NB/ Native language(s) of the teachers 
of teachers NC 


English 75 56/18/0/1 English (45), German (8), Italian (4), Czech (3), 
French (2), Greek (2), Portuguese (2), Bahasa 
Indonesia (1), Bahasa Melayu (1), Croatian (1), 
Japanese (1), Persian (1), Russian (1), Spanish (1), 
Turkish (1), Ukrainian (1), Urdu (1), Yoruba (1) 


German 11 10/0/1/0 German (10), English (1) 

Italian 10 8/2/0/0 Italian (4), English (3), Portuguese (2), German (1) 
Spanish 7 7/0/0/0 Spanish (7), Catalan (1) 

French 6 2/4/0/0 French (5), English (1) 

Dutch 3 2/0/0/1 Dutch (3) 

Swedish 3 3/0/0/0 Swedish (2), German (1) 


Note: As mentioned, some teachers provided more than one native language (e.g., there was a Spanish / 
Catalan bilingual). Since all first languages mentioned by group members are listed, the total number of 
first languages sometimes exceeds the number of teachers in the group; F Female, M Male, NB Non- 
binary, NC No comment 


3.2 INSTRUMENT 


The data for this study were elicited with an online survey (via https: // 
www.umfrageonline.com) directed at teachers of any modern language 
taught as an L2 in a higher education context (e.g., language centres). 
The complete questionnaire consisting of 18 questions (some of which 
have several parts) can be found in the Appendix to this chapter. Questions 
1-9 address different aspects of intercultural and pragmatic competence 
either with regard to teachers’ views, teaching realities or the teachers’ 
educational background. Questions 10-17 are personal (background) 
questions. Question 18 gave teachers the opportunity to comment on any 
issue they wished relevant to the survey (since the comments tended to 
contain questions about further studies and other personal messages, they 
are not discussed in this book). Teachers’ responses to questions 10-17 
have been presented in Sect. 3.1. Their answers to the research questions 
will be analysed and discussed as follows: questions 2 and 3 in Chap. 4; 
questions 1, 4, 5 and 6 in Chap. 5; question 7 in Chap. 6; question 8 in 
Chap. 7; and question 9 in Chap. 8. 
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3.3 PROCEDURE 


The development of the online survey began in 2021. The design of the 
survey and the development of the individual questions was influenced by 
a previous online survey that was conducted in 2020 and was directed at 
English as a foreign language (EFL) teachers working with different 
learner groups (primary, secondary and tertiary/adult). The first results of 
this earlier study were published in Schauer (2022). 

The present survey grew out of my reflections on the earlier survey as 
well as discussions with other researchers on that initial publication; as I 
have stated in the acknowledgements, I am particularly grateful to Troy 
McConachy for his comments on my earlier study, without which this one 
would not exist. 

The survey used to collect data for this monograph was devised in April 
and May 2021. Two of the research questions included in the present 
survey (questions 2 and 4) were similar to questions included in the earlier 
online survey directed at EFL teachers; the remaining questions were spe- 
cifically developed for this questionnaire. The questionnaire was piloted in 
early May 2021 with two participants who subsequently did not take part 
in the actual study. I also completed the questionnaire myself to check for 
any issues that needed clarification. Some minor modifications were made 
based on the pilot participants’ suggestions and the survey was then made 
available to teachers in late May. 

I posted about the study on my social media sites, inviting teachers of 
modern foreign languages working in higher education to take part; these 
posts were kindly reposted by other scholars and institutions. In addition, 
I also emailed researchers, associations, research groups and institutions 
with the link and asked them to make potential participants aware of the 
study. MFL teachers then took part by clicking on the link provided and 
completing the questionnaire. The survey was available for participation 
from the end of May 2021 to the beginning of August 2021. 

This concludes the methodology chapter. The results of questions 1 to 
9 are presented in Chaps. 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 


APPENDIX: SURVEY QUESTIONS 


The questions included in the online survey are presented below. The 
questions are in the original order. Minor changes have been made to cor- 
rect typos. 


Question 1. How important is it for you to teach the following skills and competences in 
L2 language teaching? 


e Academic listening skills in the L2 (e.g., listening to lectures) 

e Academic reading skills in the L2 (e.g., coping with unknown words) 

e Academic speaking skills (e.g., how to address university staff) 

e Academic writing skills (e.g., how to write an essay in the L2) 

e Academic discussion skills (e.g., preference for direct versus indirect discussion style in 
the L2) 

e General language skills (e.g., listening, reading, speaking, writing) in non-academic 
contexts 

e L2 expressions that can be used to react in an appropriate and sympathetic manner 
when encountering cultural differences 


Mediation skills 
e Strategies that equip the learner with practical skills for handling intercultural encounters 


Answer options for each skill/competence: Very unimportant; unimportant; neither important 
nor unimportant; important; very important; don’t know. 

Question 2. Which terms do you associate with intercultural competence in the L2? Please 
select all that that apply. 


e Ability to produce situationally appropriate language 

e Ability to recognize conflicts and deal with conflicts 

e Adaptability 

e Awareness of different ways of thinking, orientations and values 

e Being able to mediate and help individuals who do not speak the target language 

e Being understanding and sympathetic when encountering cultural differences 

e Correct pronunciation 

e Curiosity 

e Efficiency 

e Empathy 

e Flexibility 

e Grammatical competence 

e Knowledge of celebrations, geography and history in countries in which the L2 is the 
official language 

e Knowledge of gender-neutral language forms (e.g., they instead of she or he in English, 
Politiker*innen in German) 

e Knowledge of political structures and systems in the countries in which the L2 is the 
official language 

e Knowledge of politeness norms 

e Knowledge of vocabulary items that have appeared in recent years (e.g., Brexit in 
English, AHA-Regel in German) 

e Mindfulness 

e Motivation 

e Openness 

e Patience 

e Self-reflection 

ə Strategies that equip the learner with practical skills for handling intercultural 
encounters 

e Tolerance 

e None 

e Don’t know 


(continued) 
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(continued) 


Question 3. Are the following linguistic aspects part of intercultural competence in your 
view? 


e Acronyms & abbreviations 

e Conversational openings and closings (e.g., greetings, “how are you” questions) 
e Expressing negative emotions (e.g., sadness, anger) 

e Expressing positive emotions (e.g., happiness) 

e False friends 

e How to agree and disagree in the L2 

e How to apologize in different situations 

e How to ask for something (e.g., extension, goods, favours) 
e How to complain about someone or something 

e Impolite & aggressive expressions 

e Swear words & taboo language 

e Vocabulary 


Answer options for each linguistic aspect: Yes; no; don’t know 


Question 4. How important is it for you to teach the following facts/information about the 
countries and cultures in which the L2 is an official language or native language?® 


e Biology & ecology 

e Celebrations 

e Different ways of thinking, orientations and values 

e Economy & finance 

e Geography 

e Healthcare and medicine 

e History 

e Infrastructure and travel (e.g., airports) 

e International relations 

e Literature, art & music 

e Political systems & structures 

e Wars & conflicts (e.g., the Vietnam War, The Troubles) 

e Important national symbols & flags 

e Legal system 

e Religious communities & religious symbols, holidays, etc. 

e Well-known individuals of the target country (e.g., artists, politicians, scientists, 
sportspeople) 


Answer options for each area: Very unimportant; unimportant; neither important nor 
unimportant; important; very important; don’t know. 


(continued) 


“Terms that are included as options in this question were based on intercultural compe- 
tence definitions or frameworks (Byram, 1997, 2009; Fantini, 1995, 2019; Liddicoat & 
Scarino, 2013; Ting-Toomey & Dorjee, 2015) and publications by the Standing Conference 
of the Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs in Germany (KMK, 1996/2013, 2003, 
2004), as well as including my own additions. A similar question was included in the survey 
used for Schauer (2022). 
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(continued) 


Question 5. How important is it for you to include the following in your language classes? 


e Materials focusing on culture shock 

e Materials focusing on different age groups (e.g., young adults, pensioners) 

e Materials written by individuals from different countries 

e Equal representation of texts focusing on males and females 

e Newspaper articles originating from newspapers that differ with regard to their political 
views 

e Texts addressing the experiences and views of individuals with different religious beliefs 
(e.g., Catholics and Protestants in Northern Ireland) 

e Texts addressing the experience of immigrants 

e Texts addressing the experience of individuals with disabilities 

e Texts addressing LGBTIQ issues 

e Texts addressing study abroad experiences 

e Texts representing the views/experience of individuals with different ethnic backgrounds 


Answer options for each item: Very unimportant; unimportant; neither important nor 
unimportant; important; very important; don’t know. 

Question 6. How important is it for you to teach the following language aspects when 
teaching a foreign language? 


e Acronyms & abbreviations 

e Conversational openings and closings (e.g., greetings, “how are you” questions) 

e Correct pronunciation 

e Expressing negative emotions (e.g., sadness, anger) 

e Expressing positive emotions (e.g., happiness) 

e False friends 

e Grammar (e.g., tenses, syntax) 

e How to agree and disagree in the L2 

e How to apologize in different situations 

e How to ask for something (e.g., extension, goods, favours) 

e How to complain about someone or something 

e Impolite & aggressive expressions 

e Language that is appropriate to the situation 

e Swear words & taboo language 

e Vocabulary that is used in everyday life 

e Vocabulary that may be mainly used in academic contexts 

e Vocabulary that is used in specific professions (e.g., medical terms) 

e Vocabulary that may no longer be in use (e.g., pray meaning “please”) 

e Vocabulary that may only be used in a particular region or country in which the L2 is 
the official language (e.g., the German “Grif? Gott” [lit. Greet God] in southern 
Germany and Austria) 


Answer options for each aspect: Very unimportant; unimportant; neither important nor 
unimportant; important; very important; don’t know. 
Question 7a. Are you familiar with pragmatic competence? 


e Yes 
e No 
e Don’t know 


(continued) 
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(continued) 


Question 7b. For the purposes of this questionnaire, pragmatic competence in an L2 will be 
defined as a person’s ability to communicate effectively and appropriately in a second or 
foreign language (L2) and to comprehend the L2 even if indirect or conventional 
expressions are used. How are intercultural competence and pragmatic competence 
connected in your view? 


e They are different concepts that are not connected 

e Pragmatic competence is part of intercultural competence 
e Don’t know 

e Other connection, namely [space for individual answer | 


Question 8a. Do gender-neutral expressions or pronouns exist in the L2 you are teaching? 
If your answer is no, don’t know or no comment please then proceed to question 9. 


e Yes 

e No 

e Don’t know 

e No comment 

e Other [space for individual answer] 


Question 8b. If gender-neutral language options exist in your L2, do you teach them? If 
your answer is yes, please proceed to question 8c. If your answer is 7zo, please proceed to 
question 8d. If your answer is no comment please proceed to question 9. 


e Yes 

e No 

e No comment 

e Other [space for individual answer] 


Question 8c. If you are teaching gender-neutral language options, you can share your 
reasons for doing so here. Please then proceed to question 9. 


Question 8d. If you are not teaching gender-neutral forms, you can share your reasons for 
not doing so here. 


Question 9a. Was intercultural competence addressed during your university studies? 


e Yes 

e No 

e Don’t know 
e No comment 


Question 9b. Do you associate particular scholars with intercultural competence? If so, 
please select or add the name(s) below. If not, please move on to the next question. 


e Byram 

e Fantini 

e Savignon 

e Spencer-Oatey 

e Ting-Toomey 

e [Space for individual answer | 


(continued) 
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(continued) 


Question 10a. Which L2(s) do you teach?” 


e English 

e French 

e Spanish 

e German 

e Italian 

e Arabic 

e Chinese 

e Japanese 

e Russian 

e Another language, namely [space for individual answer] 


Question 10b. Which L2 levels do you teach? Please tick all that apply. 


e Beginner 
e Intermediate 
e Advanced 


Question 10c. What kind of courses do you teach? Please tick all that apply. 


e Pre-sessional courses (i.e. courses that take place prior to the start of the semester/term 
and prepare students for their studies) 

e In-sessional courses (i.e. courses that take place during the semester/term time) 

e Intensive courses during the semester/term (e.g., courses with a considerable number 
of hours to increase L2 proficiency in a short period of time) 

e Intensive courses out of semester/term time (e.g., courses with a considerable number 
of hours to increase L2 proficiency in a short period of time) 

e General L2 classes (e.g., classes that are of a more general nature, such as general 
beginner level classes) 

e Academic L2 classes (i.e., classes the focus on specific aspects of L2 academic 
proficiency, such as essay writing) 

e Other [space for individual answer] 


Question 10d. Do you teach more than one L2? If not, please move on to question 11. 


e Yes 
e No 


Question 10e. If you teach more than one L2, was there a specific L2 that you primarily 
thought of when completing the questionnaire? 


e No 

e Don’t know 

e No comment 

e Yes, namely [space for individual answer] 


(continued) 


7 The questions about personal background in questions 10a, 10b, 10d, 11, 15, 16 and 17 
were based on similar questions in Sercu et al. (2005). 
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(continued) 


Question 11. How long have you been teaching the L2(s)? 


ə Less than 1 year 

e 1-5 years 

e 6-10 years 

e 11-15 years 

e More than 15 years 
e No comment 


Question 12. Did you study the L2(s) you are currently teaching at a higher education 
institution? œ Yes ə No eœ No, but I studied another modern foreign language (e.g., 
French) ə No comment 

Question 13. In which country or countries did you receive your degree(s)?[Space for 
individual answer] 

Question 14. In which country are you currently teaching or have been teaching most 
recently if you are retired or currently not teaching?[Space for individual answer | 
Question 15. You are e Female ə Male e Non-binary e No comment œ Other, 
namely [space for individual answer] 

Question 16. Your native language is/Your native languages are[Space for individual 
answer | 

Question 17. Your age group is e 20-29 years eœ 30-39 years ə 40-49 years eœ 
50-59 years © 60+ e No comment 

Question 18. If you have any comments on issues that you encountered in this 
questionnaire, you can share them here.[Space for individual answer] 
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CHAPTER 4 


Results: Components of Intercultural 
Competence 


4.1 OVERVIEW OF TERMS ASSOCIATED 
WITH INTERCULTURAL COMPETENCE IN THE L2 


As discussed in Chap. 2, there are many different definitions, conceptual- 
izations and frameworks of intercultural competence. Apart from being 
discussed in the academic literature on intercultural competence (e.g., 
Byram, 1997; Deardorff, 2006; Fantini, 2019), intercultural competence 
is frequently referred to in MFL curricula (e.g., KMK, 1996/2013, in 
Germany; Department of Education and Skills, 2017, in Ireland; Ministry 
of Education, 2016, in Ontario, Canada) and in government publications 
on language standards (e.g., KMK, 2003, 2012), as well as in publications 
by international institutions (e.g.,CoE, 2008, 2014; UNESCO, 2013). In 
addition, teachers develop their own conceptualizations of intercultural 
competence based on their own experiences. In order to obtain insights 
into the role of pragmatics in the conceptualizations of intercultural com- 
petence held by the sample of teachers represented in this research project, 
it is important to first examine how they conceptualize IC. 

For this reason, this chapter starts by considering the teachers’ responses 
to question 2 in the survey, a general question about the components of 
intercultural competence that not only offers linguistic and pragmatic 
options but follows a broader approach to include other elements featured 
in existing IC frameworks. The items included were based on Byram 
(1997, 2009), Fantini (1995, 2019), Liddicoat and Scarino (2013), Ting- 
Toomey and Dorjee (2015) and publications by the Standing Conference 
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of the Ministers of Education and Cultural Affairs in Germany (KMK, 
1996/2013, 2003, 2004), as well as including a number of additions 
of my own. 

Figure 4.1 reports on the results of the responses to question 2 and 
presents the terms that the 133 teachers in this study associated with inter- 
cultural competence. The teachers were invited to select as many of the 
terms as they wished that they considered to be part of intercultural com- 
petence. The results are presented according to teachers’ choices (i.e., 
beginning with the component chosen by the largest number of teachers 
cascading down to the term chosen by the fewest educators), rather than 
in their original order in the survey (see the Appendix in Chap. 3 for the 
original sequence). 

The results show that all items suggested as possible components of 
intercultural competence were selected by at least some teachers. Efficiency 
was the component chosen by the fewest teachers (13 teachers, represent- 
ing 10% of participants), while awareness of different ways of thinking, ori- 
entations and values was selected by the highest number (122 teachers, 
92%). The items in the second and third places were being understanding 
and sympathetic when encountering cultural differences (87%) and knowl- 
edge of politeness norms (84%). 

The top three items are interesting because two of them were also cho- 
sen by large number of participants in a study that I conducted with 
English L2 teachers in primary, secondary and adult education that fea- 
tured a similar question (Schauer, 2022). In that study, the top three items 
chosen by the 64 educators were being understanding and sympathetic 
when encountering cultural differences (94%), openness (88%) and knowl- 
edge of politeness norms in the target language (86%). The item in the 2022 
study that was equivalent to the top-ranked item in the present study— 
knowledge of different ways of thinking, orientations and values—was cho- 
sen by 83% of the EFL teachers, thus putting it in the fourth place out of 
22 items. Interestingly, however, only 74% of the teachers in adult educa- 
tion chose this item compared to 100% of the secondary school teachers 
and 80% of the primary school educators. A possible explanation for the 
popularity of this item in the present study could be the slight change in 
the wording from knowledge (2022) to awareness (present study). Other 
reasons could include the slightly different participant groups, such as hav- 
ing only teachers of English in 2022, but teachers of a range of modern 
languages in the present study. As the results of the analysis of question 2 
according to languages will show (see Table 4.1), while the top-ranked 
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Fig. 4.1 Percentage of teachers who marked each potential component as being 
associated with L2 intercultural competence 
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Table 4.1 Percentage of teachers in each language group who selected each 
potential component as being associated with intercultural competence 


Language group 


E GAI Sp F D Sp Total 


Awareness of different ways of thinking, 91 82 100 100 100 100 67 92 
orientations and values 

Being understanding and sympathetic when 85 82 100 100 67 100 67 87 
encountering cultural differences 

Knowledge of politeness norms 84 73 100 57 100 67 67 84 
Strategies that equip the learner with practical 81 73 100 86 83 67 67 81 
skills for handling intercultural encounters 


Adaptability 81 73 90 71 83 0.0 67 77 
Ability to produce situationally appropriate 76 73 100 71 83 100 67 77 
language 

Tolerance 73 73 100 86 83 33 67 74 
Openness 69 64 90 43 83 67 67 71 
Self-reflection 63 82 90 43 67 67 33 66 
Empathy 68 46 80 57 50 33 33 65 
Flexibility 63 64 40 43 50 33 67 61 


Ability to recognize conflicts and deal with 60 55 50 43 50 67 67 58 
conflicts 

Being able to mediate and help individuals 49 55 70 86 67 33 67 56 
who do not speak the target language 

Curiosity 51 18 70 57 67 67 100 54 
Patience 51 55 60 14 50 33 67 50 
Knovvledge of celebrations, geography and 33 46 90 43 50 33 67 45 
history in countries in vvhich the L2 is the 

official language 

Knovvledge of gender-neutral language forms 52 64 50 29 33 0 0 45 
(e.g., they instead of she or he in English, 

Politiker”innen in German) 

Mindfulness 29 46 30 29 33 0 67 32 
Knowledge of political structures and systems 24 36 50 14 50 67 33 31 
in the countries in which the L2 is the official 

language 

Knowledge of vocabulary items that appeared 35 9 30 29 50 0 33 30 
in recent years (e.g., Brexit in English, 

AHA-Regel in German) 


Motivation 329 20 14 33 0 100 29 
Correct pronunciation 21 0 20 0 0 0 33 17 
Grammatical competence 19 0 30 0 17 0 0 17 


(continued) 
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Table 4.1 (continued) 
Language group 


E G I Sp F D Sp Total 


Efficiency 129 0 0 0 0 0 10 


Note: Total score represents all teachers of all languages, and so corresponds to the data presented in 
Fig. 4.1 


Key to languages: E English, G German, J Italian, Sp Spanish, F French, D Dutch, Sw Swedish 


item in this study was chosen by 100% of some MFL teacher groups (e.g., 
those focusing on Dutch, French, Italian and Spanish), it was only selected 
by 91% of the English teachers in this study. 

In addition to the second-ranked item, being understanding and sympa- 
thetic when encountering cultural differences (87%), components related to 
attitudes and characteristics were chosen by a large number of the teach- 
ers, which supports their inclusion in IC frameworks (e.g., Byram, 1997; 
Deardorff, 2006; Fantini, 2019). The following were selected by at least 
half of the teachers: adaptability (77%), tolerance (74%), openness (71%), 
self-reflection (66%), empathy (65%), flexibility (61%), curiosity (54%) and 
patience (50%). All of these components were also chosen by more than 
half of the teachers in the 2022 study, thus indicating that they are likely 
to be considered to be IC components by a large number of MFL teachers. 

Regarding the language-related items, the findings reveal that those 
that are very clearly related to pragmatic concerns rank highly. As men- 
tioned above, knowledge of politeness norms is in third place with 84% and 
ability to produce situationally appropriate language is in sixth place with 
77%. Both items were also frequently selected by the English teachers in 
the 2022 study (86% chose politeness, while 80% chose appropriate lan- 
guage). This indicates that core pragmatic concerns—that is, situationally 
appropriate and polite language—are widely considered to be components 
of intercultural competence by MFL teachers. 

Apart from the items that are of a more overt pragmatic nature, those 
that are perhaps more covert—ability to recognize conflicts and deal with 
conflicts and knowledge of gender-neutral language forms—were chosen by 
58% and 45% of the teachers in the study, respectively. While the item 
about gender was not included in the 2022 study, that about conflict was 
chosen by 64% of the English L2 teachers in the 2022 paper. This gives 
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further support to the inclusion of pragmatic aspects as essential compo- 
nents of IC frameworks. It also highlights that diversity aspects such as 
gender-neutral language ought to receive more attention in IC research 
and discussions. 

Compared to other linguistic items, such as knowledge of recent vocabu- 
lary items (30%), correct pronunciation (17%) and grammatical competence 
(17%), strategies that equip learners with practical skills for handling inter- 
cultural encounters, an item that can also refer to language skills, was rated 
highly (81%). This mirrors the findings from the 2022 study, in which 
grammar and pronunciation were also chosen by a smaller number of 
teachers, 16 and 11%, respectively (vocabulary was not included as a pos- 
sible component), while strategies that equip the learner with practical skills 
for handling intercultural encounters in the foreign language was also cho- 
sen by a considerable number of teachers (70%) in that study. This sug- 
gests that structural linguistic elements tend to be less frequently regarded 
as components of IC, while strategies for handling intercultural encoun- 
ters (potentially including linguistic ones) are. 

Interestingly, the knowledge items that are often addressed in teaching 
materials—knowledge of celebrations, geography and history and knowledge 
of political structures and systems—were chosen by less than 50% of the 
teachers (45% and 31%, respectively). While knowledge of political struc- 
tures and systems was also chosen by less than 50% of the teachers in the 
2022 study (45%), knowledge of celebrations, geography and history was 
considered to be a component of IC by 64% of the English L2 teachers in 
that study. Although it could be assumed that this high score may solely 
relate to the primary and secondary school teachers in the 2022 study— 
and it is true that 100% of the primary school teachers in the 2022 consid- 
ered this item to be an IC component—it should be noted that 64% of the 
teachers in adult education in that survey thought likewise. A possible 
explanation for the different results could then be sought in the MFL 
taught, but as Table 4.1 will show, the English teachers in the present 
study were a teacher group that had one of the lowest scores for this item 
compared to some of the others, which suggests that this explanation may 
not be promising in this case either. 

However, similarities and differences in teachers’ views on IC compo- 
nents based on the language they are teaching are nevertheless worth 
exploring, since they can provide insights into how homogenous or heter- 
ogenous the views of modern foreign language teachers in the study are. 
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Table 4.1 provides an overview of the intercultural component scores 
according to the language the teachers focused on when completing the 
questionnaire. 

In the questionnaire, the respondents were asked which languages they 
were teaching and, if they were teaching more than one language, which 
MEL they were thinking of when completing the questionnaire (see Sect. 
3.1). Table 4.1 includes the data of those teachers that were either teach- 
ing a single language or that provided information on which language 
they were thinking of when completing the questionnaire (where there 
were at least three teachers of that language): 75 English teachers, 11 
German teachers, 10 Italian teachers, seven Spanish teachers, six French 
teachers, three Dutch teachers and three Swedish teachers. Due to the dif- 
ference in group sizes and the extremely small number of participants in 
two of the groups, no statistical analyses were conducted. 

Prior to discussing the results, it is important to re-state that the num- 
ber of teachers representing each individual group varies considerably, 
with the English teachers in the clear majority and a higher representation 
of teachers of Germanic languages (English, German, Dutch and Swedish) 
than Romance languages (Italian, Spanish and French): the data of the 
115 teachers discussed here was provided by 92 Germanic language teach- 
ers and 23 Romance language teachers. Thus, as is the case in the analyses 
and discussions that focus solely on the whole group data, it needs to be 
borne in mind that English in particular and Germanic languages as a 
whole are represented by a larger number of teachers than the other 
languages.! 

The first notable observation is that there is no single item that was 
chosen by 90% of all groups. Even though the highest-ranked whole group 
item with 92%, awareness of different ways of thinking, orientations and 
values, was chosen by 100% of the Italian, Spanish, French and Dutch 
teachers, it was selected by 91% of the English, 82% of the German and 
only 67% of the Swedish teachers. This item could suggest that teachers of 
the three Romance languages might evaluate some components in similar 
ways, but while the Italian and French percentages are the same in some 
instances (e.g., 100% for knowledge of politeness norms, compared to 57% 


1 Since the number of teachers focusing on Germanic and Romance languages is so uneven, 
it was not considered that contrasting the teachers’ choices and views based on language 
families would offer any additional insights. Instead, a more fine-grained analysis focusing on 
the actual languages taught was conducted. 
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of the Spanish teachers) and similar in others (e.g., 90 and 80%, respec- 
tively, for openness compared to 43% of the Spanish teachers), there are 
also instances where the percentage scores of one Romance teacher group 
is closer to one of the Germanic teacher groups. 

For example, knowledge of gender-neutral language forms was consid- 
ered to be an IC component by 52% of the English teachers, 64% of the 
German teachers and 50% of the Italian teachers, but only by 33% of the 
French teachers and 29% of the Spanish teachers. The differences in the 
perception of diversity aspects with regard to the representation of gender 
may be due to different societal and political developments of the past 
40 years that resulted in a broader acceptance of gender-neutral language 
in the English-speaking countries (e.g., American Psychological 
Association, 2020) than appears to be the case in Romance countries (e.g., 
Erdocia, 2022; Formato, 2018) or in Germany, where although gender- 
neutral forms were introduced years ago, (far- right parties are now 
attempting to prohibit their use. Gender-neutral language vvill be dis- 
cussed in more detail in Chap. 7. 

When it comes to educators teaching the Germanic languages English 
and German, the results reveal that these two groups are often similar with 
regard to the percentage of teachers that selected potential IC compo- 
nents: for example, being understanding and sympathetic when encounter- 
ing cultural differences was chosen by 85% of the English and by 82% of 
the German teachers, and patience was chosen by 51 of the English and by 
55% of the German teachers. However, there are also items where the 
percentage scores of the two groups differed considerably; for example, 
self-reflection was chosen by 63% of the English but by 82% of the German 
teachers, while knowledge of vocabulary items that appeared in recent years 
was selected by 35 of the English yet only by 9% of the German teachers. 
Due to the small number of participants in the Dutch and Swedish teacher 
groups (three teachers each) not much can be said about them, but it is 
notable that there are eight potential IC items not chosen by any member 
of the Dutch group (including adaptability, mindfulness and grammatical 
competence), while there were only three items which none of the Swedish 
group selected (knowledge of gender-neutral language forms, grammatical 
competence and efficiency). 

Of the two items that are most clearly related to pragmatic competence, 
ability to produce situationally appropriate language and knowledge of 
politeness norms, the language group percentages ranged from 100 (Italian, 
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Dutch) to 67 (Swedish) for the former, and from 100 (Italian, French) to 
57 (Spanish), thus always clearly remaining above half of the teachers in 
each group. 

Overall, the results of the analysis of language-based IC components 
shows that analysing teachers’ views according to the language they are 
focusing on can provide additional insights that may not be offered by a 
combined overview analysis reporting on the data of teachers teaching dif- 
ferent modern foreign languages. Further studies are needed in this field 
to shed more light on the connections between the language taught and 
teachers’ views of intercultural competence components, in particular 
ones that involve a higher number of modern foreign languages teachers 
not focused on English and that ideally also have a higher number of 
teachers in each individual language group included in the study. 

The discussion has so far centred on an overview of the IC components 
representing a wide variety of abilities, attitudes and characteristics, knowl- 
edge, and skills. In the following section, I will focus on specific aspects of 
linguistic IC components that were included in the study to obtain a bet- 
ter understanding of the role of pragmatics in IC. 


4.2 LINGUISTIC COMPONENTS 
OF INTERCULTURAL COMPETENCE 


As stated in Chap. 2, although the link between communicative compe- 
tence, intercultural competence and pragmatics seems very obvious, since 
“effective and appropriate language use” is a recurring theme in all three 
fields, the relationship between pragmatics and IC has rarely been explic- 
itly addressed in well-known frameworks (see also Jackson, 2019; 
McConachy & Liddicoat, 2022; Schauer, 2022). To explore teachers’ 
views of the link between core pragmatic components, speech acts and 
(im)politeness, the third question in the survey, Ave the following linguistic 
aspects part of intercultural competence in your view?, focused largely on 
pragmatic components, but without including the terms pragmatics or 
speech acts, as previous research has shown that L2 teachers may not be 
familiar with these terms (Savvidou & Economidou-Kogetsidis, 2019). 
This third question featured 12 items, of which five closely correspond to 
speech acts, listed below with the actual wording of the item in question- 
naire followed by terminology used in pragmatics research: 
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1. Conversational openings and closings (e.g., greetings, hovv are you 
questions )—which are either referred to as openings and closings in 
the pragmatics literature or may be referred to as greetings and 
leave-takings. 

2. How to agree and disagree in the L2—agreements and 
disagreements, 

3. How to apologize in different situations—apologies. 

4. Howtoask forsomething (e.g., extension, goods, favours )—requests. 

5. How to complain about someone or something—complaints. 


In addition to the five speech acts, I also included two items that 
focused on emotions, worded as expressing positive emotions (e.g., happi- 
ness) and expressing negative emotions (e.g., sadness, anger). While the lat- 
ter is more overtly linked to the two impoliteness items that I have 
included—impolite €?” aggressive expressions and swear words €? taboo lan- 
guage—the former could also be regarded to be a pragmatic item based on 
its interpretation by the individual teacher (see, e.g., Dewaele, 2015, 
2016; Potts & Schwarz, 2008; Rintell, 1984). For example, if expressing 
positive emotions is considered to refer to complimenting or congratulat- 
ing someone else, it would firmly place it in the field of pragmatics, as both 
are speech acts. If, however, the two items are interpreted to solely refer to 
knowledge of vocabulary, then teachers may not have linked them to prag- 
matics. Likewise, the second impoliteness item, swear words & taboo lan- 
guage, could also be considered to purely refer to vocabulary knowledge 
if the impact of the use of such language on other interlocutors is disre- 
garded or if teachers were thinking of instances where a swear word might 
be used by someone who is alone (e.g., as a result of dropping a cup of 
tea). Two of the remaining three items in this question are more firmly 
based in the field of lexis, vocabulary and acronyms and abbreviations, 
whereas the third, false friends,’ could refer to a wide range of linguistic 
phenomena but is most likely to also be thought of as related to vocabulary. 

Figure 4.2 presents the results of the whole group, indicating the per- 
centage of the 133 teachers who chose yes, no and don’t know to the ques- 
tion of whether each linguistic aspect formed part of intercultural 
competence. The results show that the five speech acts are considered to 
be IC components by the vast majority of the teachers: conversational 


?See footnotes 8 and 9 on negative transfer in Chap. 2; see also Bardovi-Harlig and 
Sprouse (2017). 
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Fig. 4.2 Percentage of teachers who responded yes, no and don’t know to whether 
each linguistic aspect is part of intercultural competence 


a 


openings and closings (98%), apologies (97%), (dis)agreements (92%), 
requests (89%) and complaints (86%). As was seen in Sect. 4.1, the item 
chosen by the highest number of teachers in responses to question 2 was 
selected by only 92% of teachers, and the second-ranked item chosen by 
87%, the responses to this question demonstrate a very high degree of 
agreement among the teachers with regard to the inclusion of pragmat- 
ics in IC. 
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The two emotion items, the expression of positive and negative emo- 
tions, were selected by 84 and 80% of teachers, respectively, thus indicat- 
ing that they should also be considered IC components. The two 
impoliteness items, impolite and aggressive expressions and swear words and 
taboo language, were each selected by 70% of the teachers and thus are also 
considered to part of IC by a large number of teachers. Although aggres- 
sive, impolite and taboo language may not be immediately thought of as 
important aspects when it comes to IC and the teaching of a MFL, prag- 
maticians have argued for the teaching of impolite language for years (e.g., 
Felix-Brasdefer & McKinnon, 2016; House, 2015; Morollön Martt, 
2022; Mugford, 2008, 2019). Making L2 learners aware of such language 
not only ensures a broader understanding of cultural norms with regard to 
what is considered to be negative or unpleasant in the L2 but also enables 
MEL learners to make informed decisions regarding their personal safety 
if they are exposed to such language. Teaching aspects of IC will be 
addressed in more detail in Chap. 5. 

Two of the three items in question 3 that are likely to be perceived as 
purely lexical—vocabulary and acronyms and abbreviations—were selected 
as components of intercultural competence by 64 and 50% of teachers, 
respectively. The final item, false friends, was chosen by 47%. Although 
well-known ICC models that include linguistic aspects, such as the ones 
by Byram (1997) and Fantini (2019), feature linguistic components (e.g., 
“linguistic competence” in the former and “target language proficiency” 
in the latter), these are not always defined or addressed in great detail and 
could therefore either remain vague for teachers or attract less attention 
than some of the other components that are often associated with the 
respective frameworks, such as Byram’s savoirs. Chapter 8 addresses the 
teachers’ education and provides information on whether they encoun- 
tered IC during their own studies and the scholars that they tend to associ- 
ate with IC; as will be seen there, 44% of teachers encountered IC during 
their studies and the majority of those associate it with Byram. 

In order to examine differences and similarities in teachers’ choices 
depending on the language on which they focused for this study, the 
responses were analysed according to language group (see Sect. 4.1 or 
Table 3.1 for further details). Table 4.2 presents the results of this analysis. 

The findings show that the item conversational openings and closings 
was chosen by 100% of German, Italian, Spanish, French, Dutch and 
Swedish teachers and by 96% of the English teachers. This indicates that 
there is a very broad agreement that these two speech acts are part of 
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Table 4.2 Percentage of teachers in each language group who selected each 
potential linguistic aspect as being part of intercultural competence 


Language group 


E G I Sp F D Sp Total 


Conversational openings and closings (e.g., 96 100 100 100 100 100 100 98 
greetings, “how are you” questions) 

How to apologize in different situations 97 100 100 86 100 100 67 97 
How to agree and disagree in the L2 92 82 100 100 67 100 100 92 
How to ask for something (e.g., extension, 85 91 100 100 67 100 100 89 
goods, favours) 


How to complain about someone or 92 82 90 86 83 100 67 86 
something 

Expressing positive emotions (e.g., 84 73 90 71 83 100 100 84 
happiness) 

Expressing negative emotions (e.g., sadness, 80 73 90 71 83 100 67 80 
anger) 

Impolite & aggressive expressions 67 64 90 71 100 67 67 70 
Swear words & taboo language 63 64 100 71 100 67 67 70 
Vocabulary 65 55 70 29 33 100 100 64 
Acronyms & abbreviations 47 73 50 43 50 67 67 50 
False friends 44 55 60 29 33 33 67 47 


Note: Total score represents all teachers of all languages, and so corresponds to the data presented in 
Fig. 4.2 


Key to languages: E English, G German, J Italian, Sp Spanish, F French, D Dutch, Sw Swedish 


IC. Interestingly, this is also the only item? that received agreement scores 
that are nearly identical across all language groups. 

The least chosen component for each of the five language groups rep- 
resented by more than three teachers—English, German, Italian, Spanish 
and French—involved items that are likely to be regarded as lexical: vocab- 
ulary (German: 55%; Spanish: 29%; French: 33%), acronyms & abbrevia- 
tions (Italian: 50%), and false friends (English: 44%; German: 55%; Spanish: 
29%; French: 33%). As can be seen, three groups (German, Spanish and 
French) had two items that were weighted equally lowest (i.e., were cho- 
sen by the same number of group members). In addition, there were con- 
siderable differences in the percentage of group members that chose the 
least selected item(s), ranging from 55% (German teachers) to 29% 


See also Spencer-Oatey’s (2018) study on the importance of greetings in intercultural 
encounters and Crozet and Liddicoat (1999) with regard to intercultural L2 teaching. 
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(Spanish teachers). However, it needs to be remembered that—as 
addressed in detail in Sect. 4.1—the number of teachers belonging to the 
individual groups differs substantially. 

Another interesting result is that, compared to Table 4.1 which pre- 
sented the results of the second survey question about the broader poten- 
tial list of IC components, even the linguistic components that were 
considered to be IC components by the lowest number of teachers in any 
group were still selected by more than the lowest ranking items in 
Table 4.1: the lowest ranking item in Table 4.1 was efficiency, chosen by 
12% of the English teachers, 9% of the German ones and no teachers from 
the other groups; while the lowest-ranked item in Table 4.2, false friends, 
was considered to be part of IC by 44% of the English, 55% of the German, 
60% of the Italian, 29% of the Spanish, 33 of the French and Dutch and 
67% of the Swedish teachers. This further supports the notion that aspects 
of linguistic competence ought to be prominent components of IC 
frameworks. 


4.3 SUMMARY 


This chapter presented the results of questions 2 and 3 of the survey, 
which focused on the general and linguistic components of IC. While 
question 2 contained 24 potential components of intercultural compe- 
tence, representing abilities, knowledge, skills and attitudes or characteris- 
tics that teachers could choose from, question 3 concentrated on the 
linguistic components of intercultural competence and included 12 items 
representing speech acts, aspects of (im)politeness, emotions and general 
lexical items. 

Section 4.1 presented the results of the second question, which offered 
a wide variety of different IC options. The findings showed that all items 
suggested as possible components of intercultural competence were 
selected by at least some teachers, thus indicating that all of them could 
feature in an IC framework. The most frequently chosen items were 
awareness of different ways of thinking, orientations and values (selected by 
92% of the teachers), followed by being understanding and sympathetic 
when encountering cultural differences (87%) and knowledge of politeness 
norms (84%). The fact that a key component of pragmatics, politeness, was 
chosen by the third highest number of teachers gives strong support to the 
inclusion of pragmatic competence as part of IC, especially since the 
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politeness item was also in third place in an earlier study involving 64 
teachers of English in primary, secondary and adult education 
(Schauer, 2022). 

The other overtly pragmatics-related item in question 2, ability to pro- 
duce situationally appropriate language, was in sixth place with 77%, while 
two items that more indirectly addressed pragmatics, ability to recognize 
conflicts and deal with conflicts and knowledge of gender-neutral language 
forms, were chosen by 58% and 45% of the teachers, respectively. 
Considering the teachers’ choices according to the languages they were 
teaching, the analysis showed that the pragmatic items ability to produce 
situationally appropriate language and knowledge of politeness norms 
revealed a range from 100% (Italian, Dutch) to 67 (Swedish) for the for- 
mer, and from 100 (Italian, French) to 57 (Spanish) for the latter, each 
clearly being selected by more than half of the teachers in each language 
group. Overall, the results emphasize the key role of pragmatics in IC. 

Section 4.2 presented the results of question 3, which focused on 12 
linguistic items and asked teachers to indicate whether they considered 
them to be part of IC. Of the 12 items, five referred to speech acts, two 
referred to the expression of emotions, two addressed impoliteness and 
three were likely to be identified as vocabulary options. The results showed 
that the five speech acts were considered to be IC components by the vast 
majority of the teachers: conversational openings and closings (98%), 
apologies (97%), (dis)agreements (92%), requests (89%) and complaints 
(86%). The two impoliteness-related items, impolite and aggressive expres- 
sions, and swear words and taboo language, were each chosen by 70% of the 
teachers, which again underlines the importance of pragmatic competence 
as an essential component of IC. The individual group scores of the teach- 
ers who had indicated that they were thinking of a particular language 
when completing the questionnaire or were only teaching one language 
also lends further support to the inclusion of speech acts and (im)politeness 
in IC frameworks. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Results: Aspects of Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching in Higher Education 


5.1 IMPORTANCE OF ACADEMIC AND GENERAL SKILLS 
AND COMPETENCES 


The first question to which the teachers were asked to respond in the sur- 
vey focused on their evaluation of the importance of general and academic 
skills in their teaching: how important fs it for you to teach the following skills 
and competences in L2 language teaching? This question was included with 
the aim of establishing a baseline on how similar or dissimilar the teaching 
contexts of the teachers participating in the study were. Based on my expe- 
rience as a director of an English for Academic Purposes (EAP) and study 
skills programme in the United Kingdom, and a director of a language 
centre in Germany, I anticipated that modern foreign language teachers in 
higher education everywhere were likely to primarily focus on academic 
language skills (the four skills of listening, reading, speaking and writing, 
plus the additional skill of discussing) in their classes. In addition, I was 
interested in finding out their views on other areas that are not directly 
related to using the MFL in an academic context, such as general language 
skills (1.e., the four skills outside of the academic context) and mediation 
skills. Intercultural aspects were covered by the response item strategies 
that equip learners with practical skills for handling intercultural encoun- 
ters, while pragmatics was represented by L2 expressions that can be used to 
react in an appropriate and sympathetic manner when encountering cul- 
tural differences. 
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Table 5.1 Teachers’ evaluations of the importance of teaching selected skills and 
competences in the L2 


Number of teacher responses (and corresponding percentage of teachers) 


1 2 3 4 5 Dont Average 
know 


Academic listening 6 (5%) 12 (9%) 14(11%) 52(39%) 47 (35%) 2(2%) 3.93 


skills 

Academic reading 4 (396) 5 (4%) 3 (2%) 48 (36%) 72 (5496) 1(1%) 4.36 
skills 

Academic speaking 4 (396) 5(4%) 13(10%) 47 (35%) 64 (48%) 0 4.22 
skills 

Academic writing 5 (4%) 5(4%) 10(8%) 40(30%) 73(55%) 0 4.29 
skills 

Academic 4 (3%) 3(2%) 19(14%) 51(38%) 54(41%) 1(1%) 4.13 
discussion skills 

General language 2 (2%) 4 (3%) 9 (7%) 41(31%) 77 (5890) 0 4.41 
skills 


L2 expressions" 4 (304) 2 (204) 10 (896) 58 (4404) 58 (4494) 1 (194) 4.24 
Mediation skills 4 (3%) 8 (694) 32 (24%) 47 (3594) 32 (2491) 10 (802) 3.77 
Strategies? 6 (514) 1(1%) 9 (702) 56 (4202) 57 (4306) 4 (394) 4.22 


Notes: The items are shown in the order in which they were presented in the survey. The complete word- 
ing of all items, including examples that were given, is available in the Appendix of Chap. 3 


1 = very unimportant; 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very 
important 


“L2 expressions that can be used to react in an appropriate and sympathetic manner when encountering cul- 
tural differences, Strategies that equip the learner with practical skills for handling intercultural encounters 


Question 1 was answered by 133 participants. Table 5.1 presents the 
number (and percentage) of teachers who rated each skill or competence 
on each of the five points on a Likert scale (from 1 very unimportant to 5 
very important) or responded with don’t know. 

The three items considered to be very important by the highest num- 
ber of teachers were general language skills (58%), followed by academic 
writing skills (55%) and academic reading skills (54%). The top three items 
were also the only items that were rated to be very important by more 
than half of the teachers. This was a surprising finding, as I would have 
expected the teachers to attach the highest importance to academic skills 
items. I checked the data to see if the selection of very important for gen- 
eral language skills was related to the level the teachers were teaching 
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(e.g., if this option was primarily selected by teachers working with 
beginner-level learners and not by teachers working with advanced learn- 
ers) but there was no link. There was also no connection to the language 
taught by the teachers, which suggests that much importance is attached 
to general language skills by modern foreign language teachers in higher 
education. 

The results also show that all items included in question 1 were consid- 
ered to be important or very important by more than half of the teachers. 
Figure 5.1 presents for each individual skill or competence the combined 
percentages of the teachers who considered it important or very important, 
and thus schematically illustrates the areas rated highly by the teachers. 


Academic reading skills 


General language skills 


L2 expressions 


Strategies 


Academic writing skills 


Academic speaking skills 


Academic discussion skills 


Academic listening skills 


Mediation skills 


0 20 40 60 80 100 


Fig. 5.1 Percentage of teachers who responded that the teaching of each skill or 
competence in the L2 was very important or important 
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The percentage of those who consider each skill important and very 
important reveals that when the two highest-rated Likert scale options are 
combined, the three highest-ranked items change. While academic reading 
skills (90%) and general language skills (89%) have swapped positions but 
remain in the top three, academic writing skills (85%) has been replaced by 
appropriate and sympathetic L2 expressions (87%). This shows that the 
majority of teachers do not only consider appropriate language to be a part 
of intercultural competence, as shown in Chap. 4, but that they also con- 
sider it important to teach appropriate language in their classrooms; a more 
detailed analysis and discussion of the pragmatic components that this may 
refer to is provided in Sect. 5.2, which examines individual linguistic aspects 
that teachers focus on in their teaching. The combined percentage scores 
also show that strategies that equip the learner with practical skills for han- 
dling intercultural encounters are ranked as important or very important by 
85% of the teachers. This suggests that the majority of teachers would like 
to prepare their students for intercultural encounters and provide them 
with suitable strategies that will enable them to engage in successful inter- 
cultural communication. As in the case of appropriate language, the results 
concerning skills for intercultural encounters also tie in with the high num- 
ber of teachers who selected the equivalent item as part of intercultural 
competence in their response to question 2 (see Sect. 4.1). This suggests a 
direct link between those components that form part of intercultural com- 
petence in teachers’ views and the issues they address in their own class- 
rooms. In the next section, I provide a more detailed analysis and discussion 
of linguistic aspects that teachers consider to be important in their teaching. 


5.2 IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING LANGUAGE ASPECTS 


The results presented in Sect. 4.1, revealed that 84% of the teachers associ- 
ated knowledge of politeness norms with intercultural competence, and 
that situationally appropriate language was considered to be part of inter- 
cultural competence by 77% of the teachers. When designing the survey, I 
was interested in exploring which linguistic aspects teachers considered to 
be important in their own teaching and whether aspects related to inter- 
cultural competence and pragmatics would be rated highly by the teach- 
ers or not. 
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Question 6, answered by all 133 participants, asked How important is it 
for you to teach the following language aspects when teaching a foreign lan- 
guage? Table 5.2 presents the number (and percentage) of teachers who 


Table 5.2 Teachers’ evaluations of the importance of teaching language aspects 


Number of teachers (and corresponding percentage of teachers) 


1 2 3 4 5 Dont Average 
know 

Acronyms & 4 (3%) 10 (8%) 53 (40%) 52(39%) 13(10%) 1(1%) 3.47 
abbreviations 
Conversational 5 (4%) 1 (1%) 8 (6%) 51 (38%) 68(51%) 0 4.32 
openings and closings 
Correct pronunciation 3 (2%) 5 (4%) 21 (16%) 66(50%) 38 (29%) 0 3.98 
Expressing negative 4 (3%) 2 (2%) 32 (24%) 63(47%) 31(23%) 1(1%) 3.89 
emotions 
Expressing positive 4 (3%) 1 (1%) 27 (20%) 68 (5196) 32 (2496) 1(1%) 3.95 
emotions 
False friends 3 (296) 2 (2%) 38 (29%) 64 (4896) 22 (1796) 4 (392) 3.84 
Grammar 2(2%) 7 (599) 12 (9%) 57 (43%) 55 (4196) 0 4.17 
How to agree and 3 (2%) 0 7 (5%) 55 (4196) 68 (512) 0 4.39 
disagree in the L2 
Hovv to apologize 4 (396) 0 11 (896) 65 (4996) 52 (3996) 1 :(196) 4.23 
Hovv to ask for 4(3%) 0 9 (7%) 54 (4196) 65 (4996) 1 (1%) 4.35 
something 
Hovv to complain 4 (396) 0 25 (19%) 61 (4692) 42 (3296) 1(1%) 4.05 
Impolite & aggressive 8 (6%) 12 (9%) 35 (26%) 49 (37%) 26(20%) 3 (2%) 3.62 
expressions 
Situationally appropriate 4 (3%) 0 2 (2%) 43 (32%) 82(62%) 2 (2%) 4.54 
language 
Swear words & taboo 12 (9%) 200 (1570) 41 (3196) 47 (35%) 10(8%) 3 (2%) 3.24 
language 
Everyday life vocabulary 3 (296) 1 (1%) 9 (7%) 44 (33%) 76(57%) 0 4.42 
Academic vocabulary 4 (3%) 5 (4%) 16 (1276) 47(35%) 60 (4596) 1(1%) 4.18 
Professional vocabulary 4 (396) 12 (9%) 39 (2992) 44 (3396) 30 (2392) 4 (3%) 3.72 
Out of use vocabulary 29 (2296) 41 (3196) 48 (3622) 10 (892) 3 (2%) 2 (2%) 2.42 
Regional vocabulary 12 (9%) 29 (229) 30 (2392) 46 (3596) 12 (996) 4 (300) 3.22 


Notes: The items are shovvn in the order in vvhich they vvere presented in the survey. The exact vvording 
of all items, including examples that were provided for them, is given in the Appendix of Chap. 3. Please 
note that due to the limited space available in the table, some items had to be reworded here, for example, 
the item regional vocabulary in this table was actually “Vocabulary that may only be used in a particular 
region or country in which the L2 is the official language (e.g., the German “Grüß Gott” [lit. Greet God] 
in southern Germany and Austria)” in the survey. Due to rounding, different raw numbers may result in 
the same percentage; for example, 1.52% and 2.29% are both rounded to 2% 


l = very unimportant, 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very 


important 
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rated each language aspect on each of the five points on a Likert rating 
scale (from 1 very unimportant to 5 very important) or who responded 
with don’t know. 

The three items chosen as very important by the highest percentage of 
teachers were situationally appropriate language (62%), followed by every- 
day life vocabulary (57%), and the two speech act items conversational 
openings and closings and how to agree and disagree in joint third place 
(51%). The items in the top three positions were also the only items that 
were rated to be very important by more than half of the teachers. This 
illustrates again that pragmatic aspects are assigned importance by modern 
foreign language teachers in higher education. 

The results further show that—in contrast to the items included in 
question 1 discussed in Sect. 5.1—not all items included in question 6 
were considered to be important or very important by more than half 
of the teachers: Acronyms and abbreviations approaches half, with 10% 
of teachers rating them as very important and 39 as important for a 
total of 49%; while regional vocabulary and swear words and taboo lan- 
guage were considered to be at least important by 44% and 43% of the 
teachers, respectively. The item the majority of the teachers considered 
to be very unimportant (22%) or unimportant (31%) was out of use 
vocabulary. 

Figure 5.2 presents the individual items with the combined percentages 
of the teachers who considered them either important or very important, 
and thus schematically illustrates the linguistic aspects that were rated 
highly by the teachers. 

The combined percentage scores show that the top-ranked items that 
were considered to be very important by the highest percentages of teach- 
ers are also in the top three after combining results for very important and 
important. Situationally appropriate language (which achieved a com- 
bined score of 94%) was in first place, followed by how to agree and dis- 
agree (93%). In third place is everyday life vocabulary, (90 %), followed by 
two pragmatic items with 89 per cent each, how to ask for something (1.e., 
requests) and conversational openings and closings. Thus, four of the five 
highest-ranked items are related to L2 learners’ pragmatic competence. 
The remaining speech acts also achieved high combined importance 
scores: apologies (88%) and complaints (77%). 

Regarding items that are part of pragmatics but not based around 
speech acts, impolite and aggressive expressions were considered to be either 
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Situationally appropriate language 
How to agree and disagree 

Everyday life vocabulary 
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Fig. 5.2 Percentage of teachers who responded that the teaching of each lan- 
guage aspect in the L2 was very important or important 


Note: Due to the limited space available in the figure, some items had to be revvorded here, for example, 
the item regional vocabulary in this figure vvas actually “Vocabulary that may only be used in a particular 
region or country in which the L2 is the official language (e.g., the German “Grüß Gott” [lit. Greet God] 


in southern Germany and Austria)” in the survey. 


important or very important by 56% of the teachers, while swear words and 
taboo language achieved a combined importance percentage of 43%. These 
are interesting results, since 70% of the teachers considered these items to 
be part of intercultural competence, as was shown in Sect. 4.2. Thus, not 
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all items that teachers consider to be part of intercultural competence are 
also perceived as important when it comes to teaching them. 

The two items that focused on expressing positive and negative emo- 
tions, which could be part of pragmatic competence, were considered to 
be important or very important by 75% and 71% of the teachers, respec- 
tively. Both items were also considered to be part of intercultural compe- 
tence (see Sect. 4.2), but in contrast to the aforementioned (im)politeness 
items, giving learners the means to express their feelings seems to be 
focused on more in the participants’ classrooms. 

Apart from vocabulary relating to everyday life, the non-pragmatic 
items that received the highest combined percentage scores are grammar 
(84%), academic vocabulary (80%) and correct pronunciation (78%). This 
demonstrates that modern foreign language teachers at higher educational 
institutions also attach importance to structural aspects of language. 

To obtain a more detailed picture of the importance that MFL teachers 
attach to individual linguistic aspects, Table 5.3 presents the scores of the 
individual language groups, that is, the 115 teachers who were focusing 
on a specific language when completing the questionnaires (see Sect. 3.1). 
Since four of the groups contain fewer than eight participants—which is 
considered to be the minimum number for statistical analysis of ordinal 
data (see Brunner et al., 2018; Jenkins & Quintana-Ascencio, 2020)—no 
statistical analysis was conducted. 

The results reveal that overall, the scores of the individual groups do 
not tend to differ by more than one point from each other, nor do they 
differ much from the average score. In the few cases, where the scores of 
the individual groups differ from another by more than one point, this is 
likely to be due to the small number of participants in the Dutch and 
Swedish groups. For example, how to complain had a total group score of 
3.96, with Italian teachers assigning the highest group score of 4.6 and 
Dutch and Swedish teachers scoring it 3.33 and 3.67, respectively. The 
only instance in which differences in the groups’ ratings are notable with 
the larger groups is the item regionally variable vocabulary (English: 2.99; 
German: 4.09; Italian: 3.60; Spanish: 3.43; French: 3.50; Dutch: 1.67; 
Swedish: 3.00; total group average: 3.19). 

This indicates that irrespective of the language they are teaching, mod- 
ern foreign language teachers in higher education institutions tend to have 
similar views on the importance of individual linguistic features. The high 
number of teachers attaching importance to linguistic features that are 
directly (speech acts, appropriate language, politeness and impoliteness) 
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Table 5.3 Averages of teachers’ evaluations of the importance of teaching indi- 
vidual language aspects, for each language group 


Language 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish Average 


Acronyms & 3.45 3.45 340 3.86 3.17 3.67 3.33 3.48 
abbreviations 

Conversational 4.15 4.36 480 414 4.17 467 4.33 4.38 
openings and 

closings 

Correct 3.91 4.18 440 3.57 3.83 367 4.33 3.98 
pronunciation 

Expressing 3.75 3.73 4.30 3.71 4.00 3.67 4.00 3.88 
negative emotions 

Expressing 3.83 3.82 4.30 3.71 4.00 3.67 4.00 3.91 
positive emotions 

False friends 3.73 3.64 4.00 4.29 367 3.67 3.33 3.76 
Grammar 4.07 4.27 440 3.86 4.33 4.00 4.67 4.22 
How toagreeand 4.33 4.45 460 414 4.17 4.33 4.33 4.33 
disagree 

How to apologize 4.15 4.18 4.60 3.86 4.17 4.00 4.00 4.12 
How to ask for 4.23 4.36 460 414 4.33 4.33 4.67 4.38 
something 

How to complain 3.99 4.00 4.60 3.86 4.33 3.33 3.67 3.96 
Impolite and 3.56 3.64 3.70 3.57 4.00 3.00 3.67 3.57 
aggressive 

expressions 

Situationally 4.52 4.55 4.80 414 4.50 4.33 4.33 4.46 
appropriate 

language 


Swear words and 3.11 3.18 3.60 3.86 3.67 2.67 2.67 3.25 
taboo language 


Everyday life 4.25 4.55 480 4.14 4.67 4.67 4.67 4.54 
vocabulary 
Academic 4.36 3.64 410 3.71 4.33 3.33 3.67 3.87 
vocabulary 
Professional 3.95 3.36 320 2.71 3.50 2.67 3.33 3.24 
vocabulary 
Out of use 2.31 2.73 2.50 2.71 2.33 1.67 3.00 2.47 
vocabulary 
Regional 2.99 4.09 3.60 343 3.50 1.67 3.00 3.19 
vocabulary 


Note: The group scores were calculated by adding the scores that individual teachers had assigned to the 
respective survey item and then dividing them by the total number of teachers in the respective group 

l = very unimportant; 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very 
important 
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or indirectly (e.g., expressing emotions) linked to pragmatics further 
underlines that pragmatic competence is at the core of L2 teaching. This 
then also supports the findings of Cohen’s (2018) study, which revealed 
that native and non-native speaker L2 teachers tend to cover a range of 
pragmatic aspects in their teaching. 

This concludes the discussion of linguistic aspects in this chapter. 
Section 5.3 focuses on non-linguistic components frequently associated 
with intercultural competence, while Sect. 5.4 addresses the coverage of 
specific topics that may be associated with intercultural and diversity com- 
petence in materials used in the MFL classroom. 


5.3 IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING INFORMATION 
PERTAINING TO L2 COUNTRIES AND CULTURES 


This section focuses on question 4 of the survey, in which the teachers 
were asked How important is it for you to teach the following facts/infor- 
mation about the countries and cultures in which the L2 is an official 
language or native language? The question featured 16 items, involving 
ideas such as different ways of thinking, the arts, biology and ecology, 
infrastructure and travel, and wars and conflicts, reflecting the diverse 
components of culture that were discussed in Sect. 2.2 (e.g., CoE, 
2014; Jedynak, 2011; Liddicoat & Scarino, 2013; Sercu, 2000), as well 
as the knowledge components of intercultural competence frameworks 
(e.g., Byram, 2021). Table 5.4 presents the results from the 133 
participants. 

The results reveal that there is only one item considered to be very 
important by more than half of the teachers, namely, different ways of 
thinking, orientations and values, which was rated as very important by 
60% of the teachers. The difference in number to the items in second and 
third positions, literature, art and music (27%), and history (20%) is strik- 
ing. Figure 5.3 provides the combined percentage scores of the very 
important and important ratings by the teachers for the individual items. 
It illustrates that different ways of thinking, orientations and values is not 
only the item that received the highest number of very important scores 
but also the item that received the highest number of combined very 
important and important scores (94%). This is perhaps not surprising, 
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Table 5.4 Teachers’ evaluations of the importance of teaching facts and informa- 
tion about L2 countries and cultures 


Number of teachers responses (and corresponding percentage of teachers) 


1 2 3 4 5 Dont Average 
know 

Biology & ecology 7 (5%) 24(18%) 70(53%) 23(17%) 5(4%) 3(2%) 2.96 
Celebrations 2 (2%) 7 (5%) 33 (25%) 65 (49%) 23(17%) 2 (2%) 3.77 
Different ways of 3 (2%) 0 3 (2%) 46 (35%) 79 (60%) 1 (1%) 4.51 
thinking’ 

Economy & finance 3 (2%) 9 (7%) 71 (5496) 41(31%) 8(6%) 0 3.32 
Geography 2 (2%) 7 (5%) 45 (34%) 66 (5072) 12(9%) 0 3.60 
Healthcare & medicine 5 (496) 4 (3%) 56 (4296) 0 (3896) 15 (1196) 2 (2%) 3.51 
History 2 (296) 4 (300) 31 (23%) 68 (52%) 26 (2092) 1 (196) 3.85 
Infrastructure & travel 7 (596) 12(9%) 55 (42%) 48(36%) 10(8%) 0 3.32 
International relations 2 (2%) 5 (4%) 52 (40%) 60 (4696) 11(8%) 1(1%) 3.56 
Literature, art & music 1 (196) 4 (3%) 28 (21%) 9 (4596) 35 (27%) 4 (3%) 3.97 
Political systems” 1(1%) 7 (5%) 39 (30%) 61 (47%) 21(16%) 2 (2%) 3.73 
Wars & conflicts 3 (2%) 11 (896) 650 (38%) 7. 12 (9%) 3 (2%) 3.46 
Important national 1 (1%) 13 (1096) 51 (39%) 9 (37%) 16(12%) 2 (2%) 3.51 
symbols‘ 

Legal system 3 (2%) 12(9%) 64 (4996) 40 (3196) 11(8%) 1(1%) 3.34 
Religious communities’ 2 (296) 6 (596) 40 (30%) 66 (5026) 17 (1396) 1(1%) 3.69 
Well-known individuals’ 4 (396) 4 (3%) 50 (38%) 53 (40%) 22 (172) 0 3.64 


Note: The complete vvording of all items including examples given is available in the appendix of Chap. 3 


1 = very unimportant, 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very 
important 


"Different ways of thinking, orientations and values, "political systems €?” structures, “important national 
symbols €” flags, ‘religious communities & religious symbols, holidays, etc.; ‘well-known individuals of the 
target country 


since the expression “different ways of thinking” is mentioned in the 
introduction of Byram’s (2009) handbook chapter on communicative 
competence and in the Council of Europe’s (2012) publication, while 
“values” feature frequently in Byram’s work (e.g., Byram, 2021) and both 
“values” and “orientations” are frequently referred to in the publications 
by the Council of Europe (e.g., CoE, 2012, 2014). Thus, if teachers are 
looking for literature on the subject of intercultural competence, they are 
likely to encounter these terms. 
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The items that were selected by the second and third highest number of 
teachers as being very important—literature, art and music and history— 
also rate highly in the analysis combining responses of important and very 
important, although they now share a joint second place with 71%. This 
result ties in with Sercu’s (2000, p. 28) definition of culture that distin- 
guishes “small c” and “big C” components and explicitly lists “history, [...], 
literature [...] and artistic products” as representatives of big C culture. 

Figure 5.3 also shows that nine of the 16 items were considered to be 
either important or very important by more than half of the teachers, 


Different ways of thinking 
Literature, art & music 
History 

Celebrations 

Religious communities 
Political systems 
Geography 

Well-known individuals 
International relations 
Important national symbols 
Healthcare & medicine 
Wars & conflicts 
Infrastructure & travel 
Legal system 


Economy & finance 
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Fig. 5.3 Percentage of teachers who responded that the teaching of facts relating 
to L2 countries and cultures was very important or important 
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while three (important national symbols and flags, healthcare and medicine 
and wars and conflicts) approached the halfway mark. While three of the 
four lowest-ranked items could be regarded to be of relevance to particu- 
lar learner groups but potentially not all learners (infrastructure and 
travel, legal system, economy and finance), I was surprised at the low rating 
for biology and ecology, which received the lowest combined importance 
and highest combined unimportance scores (21% and 23%, respectively). 
Given the very notable and widely reported droughts, periods of hot 
weather and severe weather conditions the world has experienced in recent 
years and the effects this has had on agriculture, general food supply and 
water reserves in many countries, I would have expected this item to score 
more highly. However, perhaps the terms chosen for this item were not 
sufficiently precise, and a different choice—such as a combination of ægri- 
culture, the environment and sustainability—would have led to different 
results. 

An alternative reason that came to mind for the low importance of biol- 
ogy and ecology was that perhaps the language the teachers were teaching 
could play a role with regard to that rating. For example, if teachers used 
newspaper articles or streamed news channels in their teaching, this could 
potentially impact their views on the importance of these issues, especially 
if they received wide media attention. To explore whether teachers focus- 
ing on different languages when they were completing the questionnaire 
might have had an impact on their ratings, I analysed the data for the 
respective language groups, and this is presented in Table 5.5. As noted 
previously, the group sizes differ considerably and therefore no statistical 
analysis was conducted. In addition, scores from the two groups that con- 
sist of only three teachers each (Dutch and Swedish) will not be com- 
mented on here if they deviate markedly from the other groups. 

l = very unimportant; 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor 
unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very important. 

The results of the individual teacher groups indicate broad agreement 
regarding the top-ranked item, different ways of thinking, orientations and 
values, as the group scores cluster close to the average. However, the 
group scores also indicate differences in other items based on the language 
taught. For example, the Italian teachers rated geography more highly than 
the other groups, 4.40 compared to 3.28 from the English teachers. In 
the case of literature, art and music, the scores of the English and German 
teachers differed by more than one point, 3.41 and 4.64, respectively. The 
scores of the English and Spanish teachers approach a one-point difference 
in the category of wars and conflict, 3.01 and 4.00, respectively. 
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Table 5.5 Averages of teachers’ evaluations of the importance of teaching facts 
and information about the L2 countries and cultures, for each language group 


Language 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish Average 


Biology & 2.72 3.64 3.00 2.57 2.50 2.67 3.33 2.91 
ecology 

Celebrations 3.42 3.82 4.20 3:71 3.67 4.00 4.67 3.93 
Different ways of 4.32 4.45 4.70 4.43 4.50 4.67 4.67 4.54 
thinking 

Economy & 3.20 3.27 3.30 3.57 3.33 333 3.33 3.33 
finance 

Geography 3.28 3.82 4.40 3.86 3.50 3.67 4.00 3.79 
Healthcare & 3.28 3.45 3.40 3.71 3.50 4.00 3.33 3.52 
medicine 

History 3.49 4.27 4.50 4.14 3.67 3.00 4.00 3.86 


Infrastructure & 3.12 3.64 3.70 2.86 3.33 333 3.00 3.28 
travel 

International 3.30 3.82 3.60 3.43 3.83 3.00 3.67 3.51 
relations 

Literature, art & 3.41 4.64 4.40 4.29 3.83 3.67 4.00 4.03 
music 

Political systems 3.32 4.18 4.00 3.57 3.83 4.00 3.67 3.78 
& structures 

Wars & conflicts 3.01 3.55 3.70 4.00 3.50 3.33 3.33 3.45 


Important 3.24 3.55 3.80 3.86 3.67 2.67 3.67 3.50 
national symbols 

Legal system 3.17 3.27 3.10 3.71 3.17 2.00 3.33 3.11 
Religion 3.42 3.73 410 414 3.17 3.67 3.33 3.64 
Well-known 3.51 3.82 4.20 343 3.50 3.00 3.67 3.58 


individuals 


Note: The group scores were calculated by adding the scores that individual teachers had assigned to the 
respective survey item and then dividing them by the total number of teachers in the respective group 


It is interesting that the German teachers scored the item biology and 
ecology the highest, with the rating 3.64, more than one point higher than 
the French (2.50) and Spanish (2.57) teachers. In order to find out if 
media coverage of issues related to climate change differed considerably 
across media in the respective languages or if the term chosen for the item 
may not have worked well across all languages, additional research would 
be necessary that explored potential reasons for the rating. This example 
also illustrates that future large-scale studies that could explore differences 
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in L2 teachers’ views based a variety of different variables would be advan- 
tageous, as they could help shed light on differences and similarities in 
modern foreign language teaching. With items that may be ambiguous, 
such as biology and ecology, it would be helpful to either conduct pilot 
studies with individuals representing a variety of L2s, or to ask participants 
for email addresses in the main study to be able to contact them in order 
to discuss cases like this. 

This concludes the discussion of the importance that teachers assigned 
to specific areas that could be associated with culture and intercultural 
competence. In the next section, the focus is on texts and materials. 


5.4 IMPORTANCE OF MATERIALS AND TEXTS COVERING 
SpEcırıc Topics 


This section analyses responses to question 5 of the survey, which focused 
on materials and texts and asked the teachers How important fs it for you 
to include the following [texts and materials] in your language classes? The 
question featured 11 items covering issues such as culture shock, study 
abroad, and diversity. As I noted in Chap. 2 when presenting different 
definitions for culture, culture is not seen as monolithic but rather as mul- 
tifaceted, representing values and lived experiences of a very diverse and 
heterogenous group of individuals (see, e.g., Liddicoat & Scarino, 2013; 
CoE, 2014). In their definition of culture, Liddicoat and Scarino (2013) 
refer to a number of factors commonly associated with diversity, such as 
age, gender, religion, ethnicity and sexuality." Their definition and recent 
publications addressing diversity issues in foreign language teaching (e.g., 
Blackburn et al., 2018; Dellenty, 2019; Liddicoat, 2009; Mills & 
Mustapha, 2015; Paiz, 2020; Pakuta, 2021), as well as my own profes- 
sional experiences with culture shock and study abroad as director of the 
EAP Programme at Lancaster, inspired this question. Table 5.6 presents 
the responses from the 133 participants. 


l Interestingly, these factors match the components of diversity charters developed and 
signed by representatives of EU countries and supported by the European Commission 
(n.d.). Although the primary purpose of these charters is to raise awareness of diversity issues 
in institutions and improve working conditions for diverse workforces, the diversity compo- 
nents of the individual charters nevertheless indicate that the representatives signing them 
acknowledge that diversity factors exist and should be considered in their workplace culture. 
The considerable number of signatories throughout the European Union then supports the 
notion that cultures are seen as representing diverse groups of individuals. 
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Table 5.6 Teachers’ evaluations of the importance of materials and texts cover- 
ing specific topics 


Number of teacher responses (and corresponding percentage of teachers) 


1 2 3 4 5 Dont Average 
know 

Materials—culture 2 (2%) 6(5%) 44(33%) 49 (37%) 32 (2490) 0 3.77 
shock* 
Materials—age groups’ 4 (3%) 10 (8% 51 (38%) 52 (39%) 14(11%) 2 (2% 3.47 
Materials—countries‘ 1(1%) 5 (4% 34 (26%) 62 (47%) 26(20%) 3 (2% 3.84 
Texts—males and 4 (396) 7 (590) 35(26%) 46(35%) 39(30%) 2 (2% 3.83 
females* 
Newspaper articles" 5 (4%) 5 (4% 33 (25%) 59 (44%) 27 (20%) 4 (3% 3.76 
Texts—religious beliefs’ 7 (596) 15 (11%) 42 (32%) 44 (33%) 19 (14%) 5 (4% 3.42 
Texts—immigrants® 3 (2%) 4(3% 33 (25%) 53 (40%) 38 (29%) 1 (1% 3.91 
Texts—disabilitiesh 1(1%) 7 (5926) 50 (38906) 49 (3796) 24 (1896) 1 (196 3.67 
Texts—LGBTIQ: 4 (396) 11 (876) 49 (3796) 38 (2996) 25 (1974) 5 (496 3.54 
Texts—study abroadi 2 (2966) 1(1%) 26 (20726) 54 (4196) 49 (3792) 0 4.11 
Texts—ethnic 3 (200) 3 (200) 27 (2092) 58 (4496) 41 (3196) 1(1% 3.99 
backgrounds‘ 
Note: 


l = very unimportant, 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very 
important 


“Materials focusing on culture shock; "materials focusing on different age groups, ‘materials written by indi- 
viduals from different countries, ‘equal representation of texts focusing on males and females, ‘newspaper 
articles originating from newspapers that differ with regard to their political views, ‘texts addressing the 
experiences and views of individuals with different religious beliefs, *texts addressing the experience of immi- 
grants, "texts addressing the experience of individuals with disabilities, ‘texts addressing LGBTIQ issues, \texts 
addressing study abroad experiences, ‘texts representing the views or experience of individuals with different 
ethnic backgrounds 


The three items considered to be very important by the highest num- 
ber of teachers were texts addressing study abroad experiences (37%), fol- 
lowed by texts representing the views or experience of individuals with 
different ethnic backgrounds (31%) and equal representation of texts focus- 
ing on males and females (30%). In contrast to the top three items in 
Sect. 5.3, the top three items in Table 5.6 are relatively close together 
with regard to their percentage scores. They also suggest that the 
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modern foreign language teachers attach importance to issues that are 
likely to be highly relevant to their own students’ academic lives, such as 
study abroad sojourns, as well as issues that are of a broader societal and 
cultural relevance. To obtain a fuller picture of the items considered to 
be either very important or important by the teachers, Fig. 5.4 presents 
the combined percentages of the teachers who scored the individual 
items with one of these two ratings. 


Texts - study abroad 
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Fig. 5.4 Percentage of teachers who responded that materials and texts covering 
each specific topic was very important or important 
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Analysis of the combined very important and important scores shows 
that—like with the percentage scores in Table 5.6 for the items considered 
very important—there is relatively little difference between the top-scored 
items. Two of the top three items according to the very important scores, 
texts addressing study abroad experiences (77%) and texts representing the 
views or experience of individuals with different ethnic backgrounds (74%), 
are also in top positions in the combined importance analysis. The item in 
third place is different, however, texts addressing the experience of immi- 
grants (68%) which replaced equal representation of texts focusing on males 
and females in the former top three. 

The findings also show that the majority of the questionnaire items for 
this question were considered to be important or very important by more 
than half of the teachers. While two items—texts addressing LGBTIQ issues 
and texts addressing the experiences and views of individuals with different 
religious beliefs (both 47%)—fall short of the halfway mark, they are close 
to it. Thus, the findings suggest that the teachers consider it important to 
expose their MFL learners to a wide variety of texts and materials that 
present different perspectives and also address a wide range of issues. 
While equipping L2 learners at university with the necessary language and 
academic skills needed to navigate the academic context is highly impor- 
tant, the teachers’ scores indicate that they are not restricting themselves 
to academic topics. Instead, they aim to address broader issues that will 
enable their students to encounter topics that are of cultural and societal 
relevance, thereby raising their awareness of issues that they may encoun- 
ter during sojourns in the target country or in conversations with mem- 
bers of the target culture. Reading these texts may not only raise awareness 
of specific issues and topics, but is also an opportunity to teach vocabulary 
items that may not be covered in textbooks at schools but that students 
may encounter during study abroad sojourns, such as “allergy-free lunch 
tables”, “mobility aids”, “equal marriage”, “gender-neutral /sensitive lan- 
guage”, “preferred pronouns” or “the Windrush Generation”. 

To explore whether teachers focusing on different languages rated the 
importance of items differently or similarly, the data were again analysed 
for the individual language groups, as seen in Table 5.7. As in the previous 
analyses, instances in which the language groups that consisted only of 
three teachers (Dutch and Swedish) differed considerably from the other 
groups will not be discussed in detail. 

The most striking finding of this analysis is that the Spanish teachers’ 
scores indicate that on average they considered all items to be either 
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Table 5.7 Averages of teachers’ evaluations of the importance of materials and 
texts covering specific topics, for each language group 


Language 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish Average 


Materials—culture 3.75 3.55 3.90 4.43 4.00 3.00 3.33 3.70 
shock 


Materials—age 3.28 3.55 3.70 4.14 3.50 2.67 3.33 3.46 
groups 

Materials— 3.67 3.55 3.40 4.71 4.00 2.33 3.00 3.54 
countries 


Texts—males and 3.77 3.36 3.80 4.57 4.00 3.33 3.33 3.76 
females 

Newspaper articles 3.51 3.82 3.70 4.14 4.33 3.00 4.00 3.79 
Texts—religious 3.08 3.73 3.10 443 3.50 1.67 3.00 3.22 
beliefs 


Texts— 3.61 4.18 450 4.71 3.50 4.33 3.00 3.99 
immigrants 

Texts—disabilities 3.48 3.73 4.00 443 3.33 3.00 2.67 3.53 
Texts—LGBTIQ 3.21 3.55 3.50 457 3.33 3.67 1.67 3.37 
Texts—study 3.95 4.09 4.30 4.71 4.00 3.00 3.67 3.96 
abroad 

Texts—ethnic 3.85 3.91 400 4.71 4.00 3.67 3.00 3.89 
backgrounds 


Note: The group scores were calculated by adding the scores that individual teachers had assigned to the 
respective survey item and then dividing them by the total number of teachers in the respective group 


l = very unimportant; 2 = unimportant, 3 = neither important nor unimportant, 4 = important, 5 = very 
important 


important or very important, since their lowest score is 4.14 (materials 
focusing on different age groups) and their highest 4.71, which applies to 
four different items. The Dutch and Swedish teachers have some of the 
lowest ratings (e.g., 1.67 for texts addressing the experiences and views of 
individuals with different religious beliefs in case of the Dutch teachers and 
the same score for texts addressing LGBTIQ issues in case of the Swedish 
teachers). However, as mentioned above, it needs to be borne in mind 
that these groups only comprised three teachers each. 

Considering the five languages that were represented by more than 
three teachers, the data show that there are few instances of those groups’ 
scores deviating by more than one point. One of these instances concerns 
the items on different religious beliefs. Here, the English and Italian scores 
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(3.08 and 3.10, respectively) differ markedly from the Spanish score of 
4.43. Regarding texts addressing the experience of immigrants, the English 
(3.61) and French (3.50) scores are markedly lower than those of the 
Italian (4.50) and Spanish (4.71) teachers. The Spanish teachers also score 
the item relating to LGBTIQ texts considerably higher (4.57) than the 
other teacher groups. It would be interesting to explore further why the 
Spanish teachers felt comparatively strongly about all items in this ques- 
tion. They were an all-female group with varying years of teaching experi- 
ence, completed their degrees in either Spain or Mexico, represented 
various age groups and were all teaching outside of a Spanish-speaking 
country. Thus, the background section of the questionnaire did not yield 
any insights into why their scores differed from the others. This suggests 
that, as had been mentioned previously, further studies may benefit from 
a methodology that allows participants to leave contact details if they are 
happy to take part in a follow-up investigation in order to explore 
these issues. 


5.5 SUMMARY 


This chapter presented the analysis and discussion of questions 1, 4, 5 and 
6 of the survey, all of which related to various aspects of teaching. Section 
5.1 addressed question 1, which asked teachers to rate the importance of 
nine skills and competences on a five-point Likert scale. The question fea- 
tured nine items that predominantly focused on academic skills but also 
addressed pragmatic and intercultural aspects. The results revealed that 
the top three items that had been rated as very important by the teachers 
were general language skills (58%), academic writing skills (55%) and aca- 
demic reading skills (54%). These top three items were also the only items 
that were rated to be very important by more than half of the teachers. 
The combined analysis of the very important and important scores showed 
that two of the three top items considered to be very important were also 
in the top three in the combined ranking, namely, academic reading skills 
(90%) and general language skills (89%), although their order was reversed. 
The new item in third place was appropriate and sympathetic L2 expressions 
(87%), highlighting the importance attached to pragmatics by the teachers. 

Section 5.2 focused on question 6, which asked How important is it for 
you to teach the following language aspects when teaching a foreign lan- 
guage? This question included 19 items covering pragmatic as well as non- 
pragmatic aspects. The three items considered to be very important by the 
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highest percentage of teachers were situationally appropriate language 
(62%), followed by everyday life vocabulary (57%), and the two speech act 
items conversational openings and closings and how to agree and disagree in 
joint third place (51%). These items were also the only items that were 
rated to be very important by more than half of the teachers. The fact that 
three of the four items can be categorized as pragmatic again supports the 
notion that pragmatics is a key component not only of intercultural com- 
petence but also of modern foreign language instruction in higher educa- 
tion. The combined very important and important percentage score 
revealed that the top-ranked items largely remain the same, with the 
speech act of requests joining the third-placed items: situationally appro- 
priate language (94%), agreeing and disagreeing (92%), and then everyday 
life vocabulary (90%), followed by two pragmatic items with 89 % each: 
how to ask for something (i.e., requests) and conversational openings and 
closings. The combined importance rating of the pragmatic items further 
underscores their significance for MFL teaching. The results of the lan- 
guage group analyses revealed that, overall, the scores of the individual 
groups did not tend to differ by more than one point from each other, nor 
did they differ much from the average score. However, as mentioned 
throughout, it needs to be acknowledged that the group sizes of the indi- 
vidual teacher groups differed considerably. 

Section 5.3 addressed question 4, which asked How important is it for 
you to teach the following facts/information about the countries and cultures 
in which the L2 is an official language or native language? The question 
comprised 16 items covering a variety of non-linguistic aspects. The results 
revealed that there was only one item that was considered to be very 
important by more than half of the teachers: different ways of thinking, 
orientations and values (60%). The difference between this and the items 
in second and third positions, literature, art and music (27%), and history 
(20%) was striking. Different ways of thinking, orientations and values was 
not only the item that received the highest number of very important 
scores, it is also the item that received the highest number of combined 
scores (94%). The items ranked second and third highest in the individual 
very important category remain the same in the combined important and 
very important category—literature, art and music and history (now shar- 
ing a joint second place with 71%). The analysis of the individual teacher 
group scores indicated broad agreement regarding the top-ranked item 
different ways of thinking, orientations and values, as the group scores clus- 
ter close to the average. However, the group scores also indicated differ- 
ences depending on the language taught (e.g., in the items biology and 
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ecology, geography and literature, art and music). What is notable about 
the results in this section, however, is the way that the teachers consis- 
tently scored different ways of thinking, orientations and values highly, an 
item that is closely related to intercultural competence. 

Section 5.4 focused on question 5, which asked How important is it for 
you to include the following [texts and materials] in your language classes? 
The question contained 11 items covering a variety of content areas. The 
three items considered to be very important by the highest number of 
teachers were: texts addressing study abroad experiences (37%), texts repre- 
senting the views or experience of individuals with different ethnic back- 
grounds (31%) and equal representation of texts focusing on males and 
females (30%).Two of the top three items according to the very important 
scores, texts addressing study abroad experiences (77%) and texts represent- 
ing the views or experience of individuals with different ethnic backgrounds 
(74%), are also in first and second place in the combined importance anal- 
ysis. However, in the combined importance analysis, the item in third 
place is different: texts addressing the experience of immigrants (68%). 

The combined importance scores also showed that the majority of the 
questionnaire items for this question were considered to be important or 
very important by more than half of the teachers. The analysis of the lan- 
guage group scores showed that the Spanish teachers considered all items 
to be either important or very important, with average scores ranging 
from 4.14 (materials focusing on different age groups) to 4.71 (texts 
addressing the experience of immigrants). In contrast, the Dutch and 
Swedish teachers have some of the lowest ratings. However, as mentioned 
above, the Dutch and Swedish groups each consisted of only three teach- 
ers. In the data of the five languages that were represented by more than 
three teachers, there are few instances of the group scores deviating by 
more than one point. 

This concludes Chap. 5. Chapter 6 focuses on question 7 of the survey, 
which explicitly addresses the link between intercultural and pragmatic 
competence. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Results: The Relationship Between 
Intercultural and Pragmatic Competence 


6.1 TEACHERS’ FAMILIARITY 
WITH PRAGMATIC COMPETENCE 


Previous studies have shown that not all foreign or second language teach- 
ers are familiar with the term pragmatics, even though some of them may 
be familiar with components or aspects of it (Glaser, 2018; Savvidou & 
Economidou-Kogetsidis, 2019; see also Usd Juan & Martinez Flor, 
2021). I, therefore, decided to first ask the MFL teachers who participated 
in this study if they were familiar with pragmatic competence in question 
7a before asking them about the link between pragmatic and intercultural 
competence. Teachers were given three possible answers: yes, no and don’t 
know. In addition, teachers could opt out of answering the question. Of 
the 133 MFL teachers, 132 provided an answer, while one opted out. 
Figure 6.1 shows the answers of the 132 teachers regarding their familiar- 
ity with pragmatic competence. 

The results reveal that 68% of the teachers stated that they were familiar 
with pragmatic competence, while 18% were not familiar with it and 14% 
chose the don’t know option. This means that the majority of teachers indi- 
cated that they knew the term. This was a somewhat unexpected finding, 
since although the first studies in interlanguage pragmatics was published 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s (e.g., Blum-Kulka, 1980; House, 1982; 
Kasper, 1981; Olshtain & Cohen, 1983), pragmatics is still regarded to be 
“a relative latecomer to the field of ISLA [instructed second language 
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E familiar W not familiar Bü don't know 


Fig. 6.1 Teachers’ familiarity with pragmatic competence (as a percentage of all 
teachers who responded) 


Table 6.1 Teachers’ familiarity with pragmatic competence according to lan- 
guage group 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish 


Yes 50 (68%) 8 (73%) 7 (7096) 6 (8696) 1 (1796) 1(33%) 2 (67%) 
No 16 (22%) 2 (189) 1(10%) 1 (1494) 3 (50X) 2 (6702) 0 
Don’t know 8 (1196) 1 (996) 2 (203) 0 2 (3306) 0 1 (33%) 


Note: One of the English teachers opted out of answering this question, so there are only 74 participants 
in the data for the English group here 


acquisition |” (Bardovi-Harlig, 2017, p. 226), and thus may not necessarily 
be addressed in teacher training programmes or covered in literature on 
MEL teaching written in languages other than English. For this reason, I 
checked the data to see if teachers’ years of teaching experience, the coun- 
try in which they had obtained their degrees or their age were factors that 
affected their familiarity with pragmatic competence but there was no con- 
nection. I then explored if there was a connection between the language 
the teachers were focused on when completing the survey and their famil- 
iarity with pragmatic competence (i.e., was this topic perhaps focused on 
more in one L2 teaching community than another?). Table 6.1 presents 
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teachers’ familiarity with pragmatic competence depending on the lan- 
guage they taught (see Sect. 3.1 for details of these language groups). 

The group results reveal that there are teachers in all MFL groups that 
stated that they were familiar with pragmatic competence. This suggests 
that there are no MFL teaching communities that are entirely unfamiliar 
with the term. However, it once again needs to be acknowledged that the 
sample size is rather small in total and even more so with respect to some 
of the language groups. In addition, teachers taking part in the survey are 
likely to be highly interested in aspects of L2 language teaching and learn- 
ing and are therefore perhaps more aware of technical terms and areas in 
foreign and second language teaching than the L2 higher education teach- 
ing community as a whole. 

Due to the different sizes of the language groups, not much can be said 
about the percentage distribution regarding teachers’ familiarity with 
pragmatic competence. However, it is interesting that out of the mid- 
sized groups comprising 11 to 6 teachers, the German, Italian and Spanish 
teachers were more familiar with it than the French ones. This could be 
related to literature available on the topic in the respective languages. 
While researchers have investigated aspects of Spanish pragmatics for years 
and also published in Spanish (e.g., Placencia & Bravo, 2002; Félix- 
Brasdefer, 2018) and done the same for a number of years in Italian (for 
an overview, see Nuzzo & Santoro, 2017), the same may still not be the 
case in French." In German, contrastive studies of German and English 
pragmatics were conducted early on and also reported in German-language 
publications (e.g., House, 1997), and a number of introductory volumes 
in German exist (e.g., Finkbeiner, 2015; Maibauer, 2001). 

Thus, larger-scale studies that comprise a higher number of modern 
foreign language teachers teaching a variety of different L2s are needed to 
explore teachers’ understandings with regard to pragmatics in more detail. 
It would be advantageous if these studies were to offer survey or other 
data collection methods in a variety of languages, so that language teach- 
ers who do not feel comfortable completing a survey in English could also 
easily take part. Ideally, these studies ought to also ask teachers to provide 


l Almost 20 years ago, in a monograph on Austrian German learners of French, Warga 
(2004) noted a distinct lack of interlanguage pragmatic studies focusing on French as a L2. 
Other scholars working on French pragmatics, such as Christine Béal or Celeste Kinginger, 
seem to have predominantly published in English, based on the information available on 
their websites. 
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their own definitions of pragmatic competence in order to examine to 
what extent teachers’ conceptualizations of it converge or diverge. In the 
present study, asking teachers for a definition was not feasible for a variety 
of reasons. The most important of these is that for the purposes of the 
present study, it was important to supply teachers with a single definition 
of pragmatic competence in order to ensure that they all had a standard- 
ized definition for question 7b that would allow them to answer how they 
perceived the link between pragmatic competence and intercultural com- 
petence, addressed in the following section. 


6.2 ‘TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
INTERCULTURAL AND PRAGMATIC COMPETENCE 


Here 1 focus on how MFL teachers view the relationship between inter- 
cultural competence and pragmatic competence, the very core of the pres- 
ent research project. As mentioned in Chap. 1 and discussed in more detail 
in Chap. 2, the link between pragmatic competence and intercultural 
(communicative) competence tends to be very clear for pragmaticians 
(e.g., Jackson, 2019; Maier, 2003; McConachy & Liddicoat, 2022; 
Taguchi & Roever, 2017), but may be less clear for scholars working in 
the field of IC who are either not very familiar with pragmatics or indeed 
completely unfamiliar with it (see Spencer-Oatey, 2010). Taguchi and 
Roever (2017, p. 261) argue that “pragmatic competence in intercultural 
settings can be viewed as a constituent of intercultural competence” but 
also acknowledge that “we need more studies that examine the relation- 
ship between pragmatic competence and intercultural competence”. In 
developing the survey for the present research, my own view was that 
pragmatic competence is part of intercultural competence, and I was inter- 
ested in finding out whether the teachers would share this view or have 
completely different notions. The question addressing the link between 
pragmatic and intercultural competence was deliberately placed towards 
the end of the survey after teachers had already reflected on other ques- 
tions that addressed potential features and components of intercultural 
competence. 

Question 7b stated the following: For the purposes of this questionnaire, 
pragmatic competence in an L2 will be defined as a person’s ability to com- 
municate effectively and appropriately in a second or foreign language (L2) 
and to comprehend the L2 even if indirect or conventional expressions are 
used. It then asked: How are intercultural competence and pragmatic com- 
petence connected in your view? Four possible answers and an opt-out 
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option were available to the teachers. There were two preset answers that 
either established a link between IC and PC—Pragmatic competence is 
part of intercultural competence—or explicitly rejected this—They are dif- 
ferent concepts that are not connected—along with a don’t know option and 
a free-text field in which the teachers could type their own answer if none 
of the provided ones reflected their views. The responses, given by all 133 
participants, are presented in Fig. 6.2. 

The results reveal that 86% of the teachers considered pragmatic compe- 
tence to be part ofintercultural competence. The majority, therefore, strongly 
support the view that pragmaticians have put forward. In addition, 5% of the 
teachers chose the don’t know option, and 2% did not think that the two 
concepts were related. Interestingly, five teachers (4%) wrote the same answer 
into the free-text field: “intercultural competence is part of pragmatic com- 
petence”. The other answers provided in the free-text field were: 


ə “number 2 above [PC is part of IC] to a degree” 

e “pragmatic competence is intricately linked to intercultural compe- 
tence but not subsumed under it, it is more a Venn diagram with a 
lot of shared space” 


Different concepts Don't know, 5% 
that are not 
connected, 2% 


Other, 4% 


IC is part of PC, 4% 


PC is part of IC, 8696 
İB PC is part of IC İB IC is part ofPC El Different concepts that are not connected 
El Don't know E Other 


Fig. 6.2 Teachers’ views on the relationship between intercultural competence 
and pragmatic competence (as a percentage of all teachers) 
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e “is part of communication” 

e “related” 

e “pragmatic competence is part of intercultural competence but also 
implies a level of linguistic competence, which may not be incorpo- 
rated within intercultural competence, although the latter seems a 
much more complex process” 


The individual answers by the teachers thus show that most of them in 
fact consider intercultural and pragmatic competence to be linked, thereby 
increasing the overall percentage of teachers who see a link between PC 
and IC in this study. 

To examine if teachers’ views differed based on the language they were 
teaching or thinking of when completing the survey, I also investigated 
the responses from the 115 members of the seven language groups, which 
are presented in Table 6.2. 

The results reveal that all teachers of four groups (German, French, 
Dutch and Swedish) consider pragmatic competence to be part of inter- 
cultural competence. In the Italian group, all members saw a link between 
the two, with the clear majority considering PC to be part of IC (90%) and 
one regarding IC to be part of PC (10%). In the Spanish group, the clear 
majority again considered PC to be part of IC, with one member choosing 
the don’t know option. 

The English group was the most diverse with regard to their answers— 
however, given the considerable differences in the number of teachers in 
each of the groups and the fact that the English group is the biggest by far, 
this is not necessarily surprising. As was the case in the other groups, the 
clear majority of teachers in the English group considered pragmatic 


Table 6.2 Teachers’ views on the relationship between intercultural competence 
and pragmatic competence, for each language group 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish 


PC is part of 61 (81%) 11 9 6 (86%) 6 3 3 


IC (100%) (90%) (100%) (10096) (10076) 
IC is part of 3 (496) 0 1 0 0 0 0 

PC (10%) 

Unconnected 3(4%) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Don’t know 5 (7%) 0 0 1 (14%) 0 0 0 
Other 3 (4%) 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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competence to be part of intercultural competence (81%). The three 
English teachers (4%) who are grouped as “other” in Table 6.2 explicitly 
indicated in their free-text responses that they considered there to be a 
link but not one that fit the set answers, and the three teachers (4%) who 
keyed in “IC is part of PC” obviously also saw a link between the two 
concepts; thus, in fact, a total of 89% of the English teachers considered 
IC and PC to be linked in some way. 

The results of the individual language groups and the MFL teachers as 
a whole both show that the overwhelming majority of teachers in this 
study agree that there is a link between the concepts of intercultural com- 
petence and pragmatic competence, and this link is seen by teachers work- 
ing with different languages and in different higher education contexts. 
This lends support to researchers who have argued that the two concepts 
are linked and makes the case for overtly establishing a link in teacher 
training programmes, educational materials and curricula. 


6.3 SUMMARY 


This chapter presented the results of questions 7a and 7b of the survey, 
both of which addressed the relationship between intercultural compe- 
tence and pragmatic competence. Question 7a focused on teachers’ famil- 
iarity with pragmatic competence. The results revealed that the majority of 
the teachers, 68%, stated that they were familiar with it, 18% were not 
familiar with it and 14% chose the don’t know option. The analysis of the 
familiarity with pragmatic competence of teachers in each of the seven 
language groups showed that there were teachers in all groups that stated 
they were familiar with the term. This is a positive result, as it indicates 
that there are no L2 teacher communities that are entirely unfamiliar with 
the term. The percentage scores of the individual groups differed consid- 
erably with 86% of the Spanish teachers stating that they were familiar with 
the term but only 17% of the French teachers reporting the same. However, 
it needs to be taken into consideration that the group sizes differed and 
that some groups only consisted of three members. Thus, to obtain more 
detailed insights into teachers’ cognition regarding these terms across dif- 
ferent L2s, larger-scale studies are needed. 

Question 7b presented the teachers with a definition of pragmatic com- 
petence and asked them how pragmatic competence and intercultural 
competence are linked in their view. The clear majority of the teachers, 
86%, considered PC to be part of IC, while 4% regarded IC to be part of 
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PC. And 2% saw no connection between the two concepts, 5% chose the 
don’t know response and the majority of the 4% who answered in other 
ways also saw a link between IC and PC. The results of the language group 
analysis revealed that all teachers of four groups (German, French, Dutch 
and Swedish) considered pragmatic competence to be part of intercultural 
competence, while the clear majority of the remaining groups (English, 
Italian and Spanish) did likewise. 

The findings of this chapter, therefore, show that the clear majority of 
the teachers saw a link between intercultural and pragmatic competence. 
The following chapter focuses on questions around taking account of 
diversity as part of intercultural competence and addresses teachers’ views 
on gender-neutral language. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Results: Intercultural Competence 
and Gender-Neutral Language 


7.1 TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON THE EXISTENCE 
OF GENDER-NEUTRAL LANGUAGE OPTIONS 


In English, there is a long tradition of the use of gender-neutral language 
(see, e.g., Bodine, 1975) and research on issues related to it (e.g., Bailey 
et al., 2021; Hyde, 1984; Parks & Roberton, 1998; Rubin & Greene, 
1991). Since the 1970s, scholars and organizations have argued for the 
use of language that does not regard the male as a generic, such as the use 
of he as a generic intended to include individuals of all gender identities 
(see, e.g., Pauwels, 2003; Nilsen et al., 1977). The use of they instead of 
he or firefighter instead of fireman has now become widely accepted (Freed, 
2020). For example, in academic style guides, such as the American 
Psychological Association’s 2020 publication manual, several sections 
address issues relevant to language, gender and bias, while there are also 
guidelines for legal professionals on how to use gender-neutral language 


1 Other terms that could be used to describe the issue focused on in this chapter include 
gender-fair language, non-sexist language and gender-inclusive language. The term gender- 
neutral language was chosen in the survey, since it was hoped that this term would be more 
universally understood than some of the other alternatives, as it is also used by institutions 
such as the European Parliament (2018). However, it could be the case that misunderstand- 
ings arose because of the use of this term over others. Whether this was indeed the case can- 
not be determined at this point in time, since participants took part anonymously and 
therefore cannot be contacted. However, it is an issue that future studies may wish to address. 
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(e.g., Bales, 2002). Discussions about gender-inclusive language started 
several decades ago in many languages other than English (e.g., German, 
Spanish, Swedish) as well (see Pauwels, 2003, for early initiatives in several 
languages; for a recent overview of research, see Formanowicz & Hansen, 
2022). However, the acceptance and use of gender-neutral language 
seems to differ considerably across languages and varieties of languages 
(e.g., Bonnin & Coronel, 2021; Erdocia, 2022a, b, Kotthoff & Nübling, 
2018; Kuhn & Gabriel, 2014: Sarrasin et al., 2012; Vergoossen etal., 2020). 

Since the survey was designed for teachers of all modern foreign lan- 
guages and it was impossible to determine in advance if all languages had 
gender-neutral forms, question 8a asked teachers about precisely this: Do 
gender-neutral expressions or pronouns exist in the L2 you are teaching? 
There were four possible preset answer options—yes, no, don’t know and 
no comment—plus an other option, which was a free-text field in which 
participants could type their individual responses. Figure 7.1 presents the 
responses to this question. 

The question was answered by 132 teachers; one did not respond. Of 
the remaining 132 teachers, 64% chose yes, while 25% selected no, 6% 
chose don’t know and 5% opted for other and then responded with the 


Other; 5% 
Don't know; 6% i 


No; 25% 


Yes, 64% 


H Yes No &Don'tknow Other W No comment 


Fig. 7.1 Existence of gender-neutral language options in the L2s they taught, 
according to the teachers (as a percentage of all teachers who responded) 
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following in the free-text field (with an indication of the language to which 
the teacher was referring): 


e Italian: This discussion is still new 

e English: Gender-neutral expressions in English are new and a lot of 
literature in English does not have examples of these expressions 

e English: Some but there are many that are gender-based 

e Norwegian: Yes, but it’s quite a new phenomenon and only used in 
specific domains. It has not entered any dictionary, that I know of, yet 

e Dutch. Not naturally, but there are groups advocating for using cer- 
tain existing words as gender-neutral pronouns a.t.m. 


In addition, there was also a comment about Korean, which unfortu- 
nately was phrased ambiguously and has therefore not been included. 
Since the language the teachers were thinking of is of major importance 
for this question, the results of the seven language groups (with three or 
more teachers; see Sect. 3.1) are presented in Table 7.1, and the findings 
are discussed in relation to the language the teachers were thinking of. 

What is highly interesting about the results of this question is that there 
is no universal agreement with regard to the existence of gender-neutral 
options in the individual language groups, which I found rather surpris- 
ing. For example, in Sweden, the gender-neutral pronoun /en was intro- 
duced as an addition to the existing male (han) and female (on) singular 
pronouns a few years ago. It “is used as both a pronoun to refer to indi- 
viduals with non-binary gender identities and as a generic pronoun” and 
“in 2014 the pronoun [ben] was included in the Swedish dictionary” 
(Vergoossen et al., 2020, p. 329). As the introduction of hen has contin- 
ued to receive international media attention over the last few several years 
(e.g., De Luce, 2019; The Guardian, 2015; Monnis, 2019; Spiegel, 


Table 7.1 Existence of gender-neutral language options, according to the teach- 
ers of each specific language 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish 

Yes 60 (80%) 10 (91%) 1(10%) 3 (43%) 2 (33%) 0 2 (67%) 
No 8 (11%) 1 (9%) 8 (80%) 4(57%) 4 (6796) 2 (6790) 0 

Don”t knovv 5 (776) 0 0 0 0 0 1 (33%) 
0 0 1 (33%) 0 


Other 2 (3%) 0 1 (10%) 
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2015), it is puzzling that one of the Swedish teachers selected the don’t 
know option. One explanation for the teacher’s don’t know choice could be 
that she is teaching Swedish in Germany and is thus not as exposed to 
developments as her two colleagues who are teaching in Sweden. However, 
even the German language media covered the Swedish pronoun over 
the years. 

Regarding Dutch, one of the teachers mentioned advocacy for gender- 
neutral language in the free-text field, whereas the others selected mo. 
While Gerritsen (2002) reported on developments addressing gender bias 
in Dutch from the 1970s onward (including the use of plural pronouns 
instead of male or female singular ones), there do not seem to be recent 
studies that report on further developments, suggesting that gender- 
neutral language may not be a widely discussed issue in Dutch. 

For the Romance languages, publications address discussions about the 
issue that have taken place over the last decades, but also highlight the 
political opposition that some suggestions have encountered (e.g., 
Erdocia, 2022a, b; Moser et al., 2011; Slemp, 2020; Xiao et al., 2023). 

In German, gender-neutral options have been in existence for several 
years (see, e.g., Diewald & Steinhauer, 2017; Kotthoff & Nübling, 2018) 
and can be observed in all kinds of institutional discourse settings in the 
written and spoken language (e.g., higher education, media, politics). 
Recent initiatives by (far-)right parties to prohibit the use of gender-fair 
language in public institutions and the media have received considerable 
attention (Hein, 2023; MDR Online, 2023; Sueddeutsche Zeitung 
Online, 2023; Zeit Online, 2022; see also Lang, 2017), and it is, there- 
fore, surprising that one of the teachers indicated that gender-neutral lan- 
guage forms do not exist. Like the Swedish teacher who chose don’t know, 
the German teachers who selected mo is also based outside Germany and 
may not have followed recent developments in Germany from the 
United States. 

The long tradition of gender-neutral language use in English was 
addressed at the beginning of this chapter. I was, therefore, very surprised 
that eight teachers indicated that gender-neutral language does not exist 
in English and that five stated that they did not know about it. Since all 
teachers who took part in this survey were working in higher education 
and gender-neutral language forms are a frequent requirement in aca- 
demic contexts and publications, I was very puzzled by this result. To find 
out whether these teachers shared any characteristics that may explain 
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their answers, I looked at where they had been working most recently, 
since the answers from the German and Swedish teacher who had differed 
from the other group members had suggested that daily exposure to the 
target language could be a reason. 

The analysis of the data showed that all teachers of English who selected 
either don’t know or no were teaching English in a non-English-speaking 
country. Another factor that aligned them to the German native speaker 
who taught Swedish was that 10 of the teachers were non-native speakers 
of English. This suggests that geographical distance from the target lan- 
guage community and teaching a language that is not one’s native lan- 
guage could be factors that lead to less exposure to and awareness of 
developments in the target language. If this is indeed the case, then teach- 
ers working in these circumstances may need to consider expanding their 
exposure to developments in the L2 more. Higher education institutions, 
such as language centres, may wish to consider supporting their staff by 
paying for staff development programmes, newspapers and magazines 
from the target countries, conferences attendances or educational sojourns 
in the target L2 context. 

Using or not using gender-neutral language can have consequences. As 
stated above, some professional bodies expect the use of gender-fair, 
gender-neutral or inclusive language, and in other contexts using or not 
using gender-neutral language can be seen as a political statement. In 
addition, individuals addressed with male generic terms who do not iden- 
tify as male or who object to the use of male generics may be offended by 
such language directed at them.” As my previous research on the percep- 
tion of L2 learners’ language infelicities has shown, native speakers do 
expect highly proficient L2 learners to use appropriate and inoffensive 
language and allowances may only be made for L2 learners with a notably 
low proficiency in the L2 (e.g., Schauer, 2006, 2009). This means that in 
those languages in which the gender-neutral options have been estab- 
lished, such as English and Swedish, teachers ought to at least be aware of 
them, so that they can answer their students’ questions on this issue and 
thereby help students make an informed decision on whether or when 


?In German, examples would be the use of Lehrer (“teacher”) the word is the singular and 
plural form for male teachers) for teachers all of genders instead of Lehrerinnen und Lehrer 
(female and male plurals of “teacher”) or forms that are inclusive of all genders: 
Lehrende, Lehrpersonen, Lehrer:innen or Lehrer*innen. 
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they need to address gender-neutral options; the teachers’ views on this 
issue are discussed in the following section. 


7.2 ‘TEACHING GENDER-NEUTRAL LANGUAGE 
OPTIONS OR Not 


Teachers who had provided an affirmative answer to question 8a were 
asked to continue on to question 8b: If gender-neutral language options 
exist in your L2, do you teach them? Of the 865 teachers who provided an 
affirmative answer to question 8a, two opted out. The results of the 84 
teachers who responded are presented in Fig. 7.2. 

The results show that 73% of the teachers taught gender-neutral 
options, while 18% did not do so, 6% chose not to comment and 4% 
selected other and provided free-text responses as follows: 


Other; 4% 


No comment; 6% 


No; 18% 


Yes, 73% 


El Yes No HE No comment W Other 


Fig. 7.2 Teaching of gender-neutral language options by the participants (as a 
percentage of all teachers who responded) 


3 The affirmative group consisted of 85 teachers who had answered “yes” and one teacher 
who had provided an affirmative answer in the free text option (see the Norwegian example 
in 7.1), thus resulting in 86 teachers in total. 
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e English: Sometimes 

e Spanish: I mention them and make students aware they do exist but 
I don’t properly teach them 

e French. Lam considering introducing them 


To obtain a better understanding of teachers’ views, the results for each 
individual language group were analysed and are presented in Table 7.2. 
This question was answered by 59 English teachers, nine German teach- 
ers, two Italian teachers, three Spanish teachers, two French teachers and 
two Swedish teachers, thus a total of 77 teachers. 

The results show that the majority of English and German teachers who 
agreed that there were gender-neutral forms in the language they focused 
on taught gender-neutral language options. Both Italian teachers who had 
answered question 8a in the affirmative also taught gender-neutral options. 
In the case of Spanish and French, there was greater variety, with only one 
Spanish teacher teaching such forms, and the remaining four teachers of 
Spanish and French either not commenting or providing the free-text 
comments presented above. Since none of the Dutch teachers provided an 
affirmative answer to question 8a, they are not represented in Table 7.2. 
The Swedish teachers that had stated that gender-neutral options existed 
in Swedish were divided when it came to teaching them, with one doing 
so and the other not. 

I also invited the teachers to share why they did or did not teach gender- 
neutral forms in their classes in questions 8c and 8d: Ifyou are (not) teach- 
ing gender-neutral language options, you can share your reasons for doing so 
here. Fifty-four teachers provided reasons for teaching gender-neutral 


Table 7.2 Teaching of gender-neutral language options by the participants in 
each language group who agreed that there were gender-neutral forms 


English German Italian Spanish “French Swedish 


Yes 42 (7194) 8 (89%) 2 (100%) 1 (33%) 1 (50%) 
No 13 (22%) 1(11%) 1 (50%) 
Other 1 (2%) 1 (33%) 1 (50%) 


No comment 3 (5%) 1 (33%) 1 (50%) 
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language options in response to question 8c and 15 provided reasons for 
not teaching gender-neutral language options in response to question 8d. 
All responses are included in the Appendix to this chapter, in Tables 7.3 
and 7.4. 

I include here some examples from the data that illustrate why teachers 
teach gender-neutral language options in different languages": 


e English: Gender-neutral options are often used in documents and 
academic contexts, as well as delicate situations, so I believe students 
should be aware and capable of using them. 

e English: Firstly, because the use of non-gender-neutral language 
options in English may hinder understanding and/or communica- 
tion. Secondly, because it is a matter of culturally appropri- 
ate language. 

e English: Choice of vocabulary is a reflection of one’s values. Teaching 
a language is a lot more than teaching the language. It is teaching 
another culture as well. 

e English: They are an important part of knowing the language today 
and not using them could create problems socially, politically or 
professionally for my students. More importantly, it is just the right 
thing to do. 

e English: My L2 focus is English in which there are grammatically 
specific situations in which a gender-neutral pronoun is necessary 
(e.g., “A teacher who works in a school should make enough money. 
They should never have to worry about pay”). Additionally, I feel it 
is important that students realize that this isn’t just a social issue but 
grammar as well. I have also implemented a pronoun introduction in 
the first lessons when we all get to know each other. This I do to try 
to have an inclusive classroom. 

e English: Italians have the habit of using the masculine when talking 
generically. This is not done in English (any more), so I recommend 
they learn the up-to-date terms like using they instead of he. This will 
help them integrate more with their English-speaking counterparts. 

e German: Using gender-neutral language is a much-discussed topic in 
Germany. As I see it, it is part of a development towards inclusion 
and acceptance of minorities and therefore something students in a 


“The comments have occasionally been modified slightly here to address typos, etc. The 
original comments can be found in the Appendix. 
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language class should deal with. It is part of the acquisition of inter- 
cultural competence. 

e Italian: I usually try to make students aware of the options they have 
and what political implications each option entails. Then, it is up to 
them to make their own language choices so as to convey their inten- 
tions and project the image they want to project in specific contexts. 
I don’t really insist too much on this topic for now, because the dis- 
cussion is still very much open in Italian and even native speakers 
who choose to adopt an inclusive language are often criticized for that. 

e Spanish: Pragmatic relevance. 

e French: I think it is important to make students aware of the variety 
of pronouns that exist but also make them aware that they may not 
be accepted or even understood by all (e.g., ze/in French). It can also 
help non-binary, genderqueer, gender-fluid students to express their 
identity in the target language. 

e Swedish: Because it is part of the language. 


The examples provided represent the breadth of reasons given for 
teaching gender-neutral language. I coded the responses by the teachers 
who had answered this question according to themes and found that the 
following could be identified in the data: inclusion (9 responses), equality 
(7), everyday language use (6), to address negative transfer from the L1 
(5), to avoid offence (5), academic language conventions (4), culture (4), 
grammar (3), (in)appropriate language (3), part of language (3) and val- 
ues (2).° In addition, teachers also referred to diversityLGBTTQA aspects 
such as the community and non-binary individuals, thus also linking 
gender-neutral language to gender identity. The examples illustrate the 
variety of reasons offered by the teachers and also show the link between 
gender-neutral language options, intercultural competence and pragmatics. 

Fifteen teachers responded to question 8d and commented on why 
they were not teaching gender-neutral language. Comments illustrating 
some of the reasons given are: 


5 Other codes and code combinations are, of course, possible. The complete responses 
from the teachers are provided in the Appendix to this chapter so that readers can access 
them and follow common themes. 
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e English: There are only very few and they come along automatically 
when dealing with different topics. So, it is not necessary to make 
them an explicitly addressed topic in class. 

e English: I teach Cl+ and at this level the students are probably more 
aware of this than I am—internet, YouTube, TikTok, etc. 

e English: I teach [English for Specific Purposes] at a science faculty. 
Based on the topics I have been teaching, I have not felt the need to 
address this particular issue in my classes so far. 

e English: In my 20+ years of teaching, T”ve always used he or she. 

e German: I don’t agree with it. 

e Italian: I teach Italian. There are very few and unimportant gender- 
neutral forms. 


What is interesting about the comments is that only few of them show 
opposition towards gender-neutral language (e.g., the responses by the 
German teacher given above). Instead, the themes that emerge in this data 
set tend to indicate that the learners are already aware of them (see the com- 
ment by an English teacher above), that gender-neutral options are featured 
in materials the students are exposed to (in two comments) or that teachers 
talk about them in class to raise awareness but do not consider that to be 
teaching them (in three comments). In addition, there are variations on the 
theme of gender-neutral language not being particularly relevant or even 
being distracting (in four comments). One teacher commented on a politi- 
cal stance that is not shared by the learners, while another indicated that 
they would like to pay more attention to it; and one (included above) refers 
to explicitly always using gender-binary forms. The responses by the teach- 
ers underline the importance of conducting research that gives participants 
the opportunity to voice their own thoughts, especially when issues that 
could be perceived as delicate or political as in the case of gender-neutral 
language are examined. If teachers had not been given the opportunity in 
this survey to explain why they teach or do not teach gender-neutral lan- 
guage, it would have been easy to make assumptions about their responses 
to question 8b that could then have been instrumentalized.° 


6 Obtaining information on why participants choose specific options offered in a question- 
naire is something that I believe we ought to focus on more, as it will enable us to better 
understand informants’ opinions and thought processes, especially if their answers differ 
from our own as researchers. Combining quantitative and qualitative elements in data collec- 
tion may not always be possible, but it has the potential to offer a much more intricate pic- 
ture of why people think the way they do (see, e.g., Schauer, 2006, 2009, 2017, for combined 
qualitative and quantitative approaches in pragmatics). 
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It is also important to bear in mind that the teachers in this study 
represent a variety of different languages. While not using gender-neu- 
tral language options in certain contexts and languages may be consid- 
ered marked or offensive, or as making a political statement, using 
gender-neutral options in languages in which they are not as established 
could also be regarded as taking a certain political stance. My personal 
view has always been that language educators should make their stu- 
dents aware of developments affecting language and the impact that 
particular language choices can have. Unless laid down in university 
regulations, it is then up to the students to decide how they wish to 
express themselves and to live with the consequences. However, in 
order to make informed decisions, students need precisely that—infor- 
mation. If educators want their learners to become successful intercul- 
tural communicators and to be able to communicate effectively and 
appropriately, they need to provide them with information that will 
allow them to do so. 


7.3 SUMMARY 


This chapter presented the analysis of the responses to questions 8a—8d, 
which focused on gender-neutral language. Question 8a explored 
whether gender-neutral language options existed in the L2s taught by 
the teachers, in their opinion. The results revealed that 64% of the teach- 
ers stated that the L2 they taught offered these options, while 25% 
answered that this was not the case. In addition, 6% of the teachers chose 
don’t know and 5% opted for the other option, providing their comments 
in a free-text field. The analysis of the seven language groups showed 
that teachers in the individual groups tended to have different views on 
the existence of gender-neutral language options in their respective lan- 
guage, which was a surprising result. 

The teachers who answered question 8a in the affirmative were then 
asked whether they taught gender-neutral options or not (question 8b) 
and to explain why they did (question 8c) or did not do so (question 
8d). The answers to question 8b showed that 73% of this subset of 
teachers taught gender-neutral options, while 18% did not do so. The 
answers also showed that 6% chose not to comment and 4% selected the 
other option. Teachers provided a variety of reasons for why they taught 
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gender-neutral options, with the most frequently mentioned themes 
being inclusion, equality, gender-neutral language being part of every- 
day language use, avoiding negative transfer from learners’ Ll, aca- 
demic language conventions and it being part of the target language’s 
culture. The responses from the teachers who taught gender-neutral 
language options indicated that they considered gender-neutral lan- 
guage to be linked to intercultural communicative competence and 
pragmatics. 

The responses of the teachers who did not teach gender-neutral lan- 
guage revealed that a third of them did not do so because they either 
talked about them in class but did not consider that to be outright teach- 
ing, or because gender-neutral options were covered in the materials any- 
way. Other teachers indicated that these options were not relevant in the 
respective language or were too distracting for their learners. Two teachers 
stated that they did not teach them because they disagreed with them, 
while others were interested in using them or referred to using explicit 
binary language options. 

Overall, the data showed that gender-neutral language is an area wor- 
thy of further discussion in studies that address the interface between 
pragmatics and intercultural communicative competence. 


APPENDIX 


Table 7.3 Teachers’ reasons for teaching gender-neutral language (by lan- 
guage taught) 


Question 8c 


Language Comment 


English Know how to use gender-neutral language is part, or should be, of everyday 


language usage. 

English So students are aware of impact of language choice 

English Students need to respect values (even if only being discussed) present in the 
L2. 

English Because gender-neutral pronouns are fast becoming common/accepted 


usage and because feminism 


(continued) 
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Table 7.3 


(continued) 


Question 8c 


Language 


Comment 


English 
English 
English 
English 


English 


English 
English 


English 
English 


English 


English 


English 


English 
English 


I feel students need to be made aware that language and gender (in)equality 
are connected. 

Gender-neutral expressions are more inclusive. 

Extension of grammar class (everyone-> they), knowledge of current issues, 
reference to debates in French (L1), material taken from Kae Tempest who 
uses “they”. 

Gender-neutral pronouns are often used in academic English and press, and 
it is important for students to know how to use them properly when 
referring to their colleagues and instructors. 

In a world that should embrace all genders and sexual orientations it is 
mandatory to teach others how to address people in order to prevent 
feelings of disappointment, inferiority, discomfort or even insult. 

For reasons of both style and inclusivity. 

I’m teaching English mostly to L1 German speakers. To my view, the 
German language has many more gender-neutral language options than 
English, that’s why, very often in the class, students simply ask—why it is so 
and no so?; the most recent example 1 have- in the beginning of the class I 
said: “Hello, guys”. One of the student got confused and said: “Isn’t guys a 
word you would address to male only?”. Technically, she is right, but we still 
use it in English when addressing to the group of people consisting of guys 
and girls; so I started paying more attention to the words like actor-actress, 
waiter-waitress, flight-attendant, etc. when teaching. 

To make the learner aware of it, esp. if this is not the case in L1 

Not only because these options are politically correct, but because native 
speakers are sensitive to their use. 

Why wouldn’t I? Gender-neutral language is an integral part of the English 
language. In fact, it is necessary to go beyond gender-neutral language and 
include inclusive language that does not discriminate against other groups, 
including persons with disabilities, older people, LGBTQ+ groups, etc. 
Students often misuse pronouns because their L1 might dictate that. For 
example, Italian has “il suo viso” for “his face”, but you could also be talking 
about a woman. I find that students need to be aware of the L1/L2 
difference and then will make appropriate gender-neutral choices, too. 

I would say there is generally wide acceptance of gender-neutral language in 
English-speaking countries. This is accompanied by an increased sensitivity 
and awareness of the necessity to teach this in English language classrooms. 
This is why I teach it. 

For reasons of inclusivity 

It is the property of the L2 I teach, so it must be taught. 


(continued) 
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Table 7.3 (continued) 

Question 8c 

Language Comment 

English Gender-neutral options are often used in documents and academic contexts, 
as well as delicate situations, so I believe students should be aware and 
capable of using them. 

English (1) to raise awareness of gender issues; (2) to help student write/speak in a 
way that will be least likely to cause offense 

English In English it is quite natural to use these options. 

English Part of everyday life, part of the host culture 

English Firstly, because the use of non-gender-neutral language options in English 
may hinder understanding and/or communication. Secondly, because it is a 
matter of culturally appropriate language. 

English To raise awareness of gender equality. E.g. instead of students talking about 
‘his essay’ when using an exemplar, I would teach “their”. 

English Equitable treatment of all individuals.;; singular “they” in English for 
unspecified gender is useful because:;—it is easy to remember;;—it has 
already been in use for unspecified persons for a long time;;—it prevents the 
purely cognitive problems that would arise were there to be 12 different 
pronouns to remember. 

English I try to teach gender neuter language through my classroom discourse and 
materials I make. I think this is important because there can be a natural bias 
towards always using the gender of oneself as the default option (probably 
especially true for males, which I am). It was actually pointed out to me early 
in my career that I had a tendency to do this; that has stuck with me and I’ve 
made an effort to reflect gender equality in my teaching language ever since. 

English Required to achieve academic style and maintain anonymity 

English I teach the English “they” for third person singular, gender-neutral, because 
it’s very useful for formal purposes in academic writing or when you don’t 
know the gender. I often also take the opportunity to raise its use outside 
academia for people whose gender identity is not binary. 

English When I receive questions from my students, then I will 

English They are an important part of knowing the language today and not using 
them could create problems socially, politically, or professionally for my 
students. More importantly, it is just the right thing to do. 

English I teach academic English, so they are necessary. 

English Choice of vocabulary is a reflection of ones values. Teaching a language is a 
lot more than teaching the language. It is teaching another culture as well. 

English I always give the “original” terms followed by the updated gender-neutral 


term. For example, I would say that you can say a policeman or a 
policewoman, but that you can use police officer to refer to all. Same with 
terms such as firefighter. 


(continued) 
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Table 7.3 (continued) 


Question 8c 


Language Comment 


English Italians have the habit of using the masculine when talking generically. This 
is not done in English (any more), so I recommend they learn the uptodate 
terms like using “they” instead of “he”. This will help them integrate more 
with their English speaking counterparts. 

English Teaching French students English, they often use “his” or “him” as they 
translate it directly from French: “son” or “lui”. 1 remind them that not all 
*insert group of people here* are male, and that they can use “they” or 
“their” to avoid referring to just one gender. 


English Gender-neutral language is necessary in many contexts. 
English Equality requirement of university 
English My L2 focus is English in which there are grammatically specific situations in 


which a gender-neutral pronoun is necessary (e.g., “A teacher who works in 
a school should make enough money. They should never have to worry 
about pay”). Additionally, I feel it is important that students realize that this 
isn”t just a social issue, but grammar as well. I have also implemented a 
pronoun introduction in the first lessons when we all get to know each 
other. This I do to try to have an inclusive classroom. 

English This is a very hot topic in the US, which has shown ever-increasing 
sensitivity to gender bias. My goal is not to necessarily hammer the usage of 
gender-neutral language into my students’ speech or writing, but it is to 
make them aware that this is a touchy subject in some societies. This is 
absolutely something that many German learners are unaware of until they 
start B1/B2 level courses, where they start writing more complex letters, 
essays, etc. (especially, if it’s a “Business English” course of any kind). If I 
can make them aware of such sensitivity, as well as nuances for improvement, 
I at least feel as if Pve done my job. 

English [My] University prides itself to be an inclusive institution. We do have a 
number of non-binary students and in the second final year in particular are 
expressively discussing the role of sex, gender and identity both in our 
cultural and our language modules 

English To inform the learner and make them aware of the fact. 

German In the case of German it is an absolute necessity to explain to students 
gender-neutral language options, as the students can get into trouble if they 
use inappropriate terms 

German Tam not really sure, but I teach the male and female forms of professions 
and create awareness with the students. I have learned about first steps to 
gender-neutral pronouns in my language just this year. They look and feel 
very unnatural to me at the moment but 1 intend to do a training this month 
and plan to present the forms to my students next academic year. I hope this 
will trigger some interesting discussions. 


(continued) 
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Table 7.3 


(continued) 


Question 8c 


Language 


Comment 


German 
German 


German 
German 


Italian 


Italian 


Spanish 
French 


Swedish 
Korean 


Norwegian 


égalité 

Ich bin mir nicht sicher, ob ich richtig verstanden habe... ich versuche, meine 
Studierenden für die genderdifferenzierenden Formen zu sensibilisieren und 
verwende sie selber (Binnen-I / Sternchen, Passiv-Umschreibungen, etc) [“I 
am not sure if I understood the question correctly... I try to make my 
students more sensitive towards gender differentiating forms and also use 
them myself (various options for gender-neutral language mentioned)” | 
Gender equality and cultural competence 

Using gender-neutral language is a much discussed topic in Germany. As I 
see it, it is part of a development towards inclusion and acceptance of 
minorities and therefore something students in a language class should deal 
with. It is part of the acquisition of intercultural competence. 

I teach a Romance language which has a rigid binary grammar. Inclusive 
language is a unique way to focus on grammar in a more relevant way 

I usually try to make students aware of the options they have and what 
political implications each option entails. Then, it is up to them to make 
their own language choices so as to convey their intentions and project the 
image they want to project in specific contexts. I don’t really insist too much 
on this topic for now, because the discussion is still very much open in 
Italian and even native speakers who choose to adopt an inclusive language 
are often criticised for that... 

Pragmatic relevance 

I think it is important to make students aware of the variety of pronouns that 
exist, but also make them aware that they may not be accepted or even 
understood by all (e.g., iel in French). It can also help non-binary, gender 
queer, genderfluid students to express their identity in the target language. 
Because it is part of the language 

If Korean had many gender-neutral terms I would teach them. Korea is 
conservative and although there are gendered issues in the language that 
relate to how one addresses others (esp. brother/sister words) there has 
been on clear movement in Korea to address these as far as I am aware and I 
have checked this. 

I mention and explain it to be a form/word that can be found/read/heard 
sometimes in everyday language, especially the press and social media and 
that it has been a development in the last couple of years, adapted from 
another language. Also, I teach that it’s not part of dictionaries etc. yet and 
that there are both people in favour and against the language development. 
My main reason for teaching gender-neutral language options is for the 
students to recognize the words in texts, give them the possibility to adapt 
their own language use and to show how the L2 is evolving (as we speak). 
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Table 7.4 Teachers’ reasons for not teaching gender-neutral language (by lan- 
guage taught) 


Question 8d 


Language Comment 


English 
English 
English 


English 


English 
English 


English 


English 


English 
English 


English 


English 


German 
Ttalian 
Swedish 


Basically, it is concept triage. Gender-neutral forms will be encountered less 
often than other material my students need for their level /purposes 

It is already foregrounded as an absolute in the studied texts and not an aspect 
to be singled out and taught specially. 

They signal an explicit political position, one which may not be shared by 
learners. 

There are only very few and they come along automatically when dealing with 
different topics. So it is not necessary to make them an explicitly addressed 
topic in class. 

I teach ESP at a science faculty. Based on the topics I have been teaching, I 
have not felt the need to address this particular issue in my classes so far. 

I talk about it in class but don’t specifically teach it; probably because it 
doesn’t appear in course material and is not part of the curriculum. 

I don’t consciously pick out gender-neutral language for teaching although I 
do try to use it inside and outside the classroom. I just try to make students 
aware of the options and what they mean [or is that teaching gender-neutral 
language? | 

Probably not cautious enough about neutral gender forms! However, I would 
like to pay more attention to it! 

In my +20 years of teaching, I’ve always used “he or she”. 

I teach Cl + and at this level the students are probably more aware of this 
than I am—internet, YouTube, TikTok etc. 

I may teach gender-neutral pronouns later when their use becomes more 
widespread. For now, I think it teaching them would be introducing an 
unnecessary distraction. 

It generally comes up naturally when we are having discussions in class but is 
not something that I feel is particularly important to teach explicitly or to plan 
into my materials. 

I don’t agree with it 

I teach Italian. There are very few and unimportant gender-neutral forms. 
Since the neutral pronoun use has been established after I left my 
homecountry I dont une it personnaly so I dont teach it. I also have a 
difficulty to accept these using and its purpose. 1 also find it as a 
supplementary difficulty because the sutdents already dont une the feminin 
and masculin pronouns properly. 
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CHAPTER 8 


Results: Intercultural Competence in Modern 
Foreign Language Teacher Education 


8.1 COVERAGE OF INTERCULTURAL COMPETENCE 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


This chapter focuses on the MFL teachers’ own educational background. 
As Kelly (2020, p. 330) writes in his handbook chapter on intercultural 
second language teacher education, “a growing number of countries 
include aspects of intercultural or sociocultural pedagogy in the training of 
teachers”. Since the first edition of Byram’s monograph Teaching and 
assessing intercultural communicative competence, which had a consider- 
able impact on the EU educational policy, was published in 1997, several 
international bodies have published policy papers highlighting the impor- 
tance of intercultural education (e.g., CoE, 2014; UNESCO, 2013), fre- 
quently referring to Byram’s ICC model. It is, therefore, only to be 
expected that higher educational institutions in the EU but also world- 
wide (e.g., Fantini, 2020; Moloney et al., 2020; Savignon & Sysoyev, 
2005) would try to provide their students with information on ICC in 
their modern foreign language teacher training programmes. While I 
encountered intercultural communicative competence and Byram’s frame- 
work in a seminar offered by Zoltan Dörnyei in the early 2000s, not all 
modern foreign language teachers would have been so fortunate to learn 
about the concepts so soon after Byram’s 1997 monograph or Fantini’s 
well-known 1995 article were published. Indeed, as some MFL teachers 
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completed their higher educational studies prior to the appearance of 
these and other publications on the subject, they would not have been 
able to encounter ICC when they were studying for their degrees. 

In developing this research project, I very much hoped that the survey 
would be completed by a highly diverse group of teachers representing 
different modern foreign languages, years of teaching experience, genders 
and ages. Because of this, I felt it important to also ask the teachers if they 
had encountered intercultural competence during their own higher edu- 
cation studies. Figure 8.1 presents the teachers’ responses to question 9a: 
Was intercultural competence addressed during your university studies? 

This question was answered by 132 participants. The results show that 
the percentage of teachers who responded that they did and did not 
encounter intercultural competence during their higher education studies 
is nearly even, with 48% not encountering it and 44% encountering it. In 
addition, 8% of the teachers chose don’t know and 1% preferred not to 
comment. As discussed in the methodology and in the first four chapters 
reporting results, the sample of teachers who participated in this research 
is rather diverse with regard to several characteristics. While in the discus- 
sion thus far I have mainly focused on the different languages taught by 
the teachers—and will do likewise in this chapter—for questions 9a and 9b 
it is also interesting to analyse the data taking account of the teachers’ 
ages. While it is, of course, possible to attend university later in life, and 


Don't know; 8% No comment; 1% 


Yes, 44% 


No; 48% 


Fig. 8.1 Coverage of intercultural competence in their higher education studies 
according to the participants (as a percentage of total responses) 
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Table 8.1 Coverage of intercultural competence in their higher education 
according to the participants, for each age group 


Age Teachers who responded Teachers who responded Teachers who responded don’t 
group yes no know 
Number 70 of age Number 70 of age Number % of age 
group group group 
20-29 7 64% 2 18% 2 18% 
30-39 20 65% 6 19% 5 16% 
40-49 13 37% 21 60% 1 3% 
50-59 12 33% 23 64% 1 3% 
60+ 5 29% 11 65% 1 6% 


thus there may not always be a direct link between one’s age and the time 
when one attended a particular education institution, the data here show 
that those participants in the higher age ranges normally had more years 
of teaching experience, thus pointing to most of them having completed 
their studies several years ago." 

The analysis of the encounters of the teachers with IC during their 
higher education studies based on age group is presented in Table 8.1. As 
set out in Chap. 3, teachers could choose one of five different age groups 
or decide to opt out of this question. Of the 132 teachers who answered 
question 9a, 130 provided information regarding their age. The age 
groups were as follows: 20-29 years (11 teachers), 30-39 years (31 teach- 
ers), 40-49 years (35 teachers), 50-59 years (36 teachers) and 60+ years 
(17 teachers). 

The results show that—as had been anticipated—there is an inverse 
relationship between age and coverage of IC during higher education 
studies. In the younger teacher groups (i.e., those aged 20-39), the major- 
ity of the teachers encountered IC during their higher education studies, 
while in the older age groups (40—60--), the majority of teachers did not. 
This notable difference is schematically illustrated in Fig. 8.2. 


1 Many of the personal background questions are based on Sercu et al. (2005) or are slight 
modifications of the questions asked in their study. Future studies may consider adding back- 
ground questions that provide more precise information on when teachers completed their 
degrees. I decided against asking precise questions in this study as I worried that teachers 
may not wish to answer them in order to protect their anonymity, as being asked to provide 
a substantial amount of personal background information may deter participants from taking 
part or completing the questionnaire. 
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20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 


El yes El no E don't know 


Fig. 8.2 Coverage of intercultural competence in their higher education accord- 
ing to the participants, by age group 


The findings also indicate that higher educational institutions currently 
offering teacher training programmes may wish to consider to what 
extent—if at all—they address intercultural (communicative) competence 
in their programmes, since not all of the newly or relatively recently quali- 
fied teachers had encountered the concepts, based on this self-report data. 
Higher educational institutions involved in MFL teaching ought to con- 
sider supporting professional development initiatives that provide their 
staff with the opportunity to obtain information on issues that perhaps 
may not have been addressed during their own teacher training, as also 
mentioned in Chap. 7. 

In addition to analysing the responses to question 9a based on age 
groups, I also examined the data in terms of the language groups, as pre- 
sented in Table 8.2. 

The data do not indicate any clear link between the L2 taught and 
teachers having encountered IC during their own studies in the case of 
English, German, Italian and French. In the Spanish group, the majority 
stated that IC was not covered, and the same is true for the Dutch and 
Swedish groups; but group size must be taken into consideration. 
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Table 8.2 Coverage of intercultural competence in their higher education 
according to the participants, for each language group 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish 


Yes 33 (44%) 7 (64%) 5 (50%) 1(14%) 3 (5002) 1(33%) 0 

No 35 (47%) 4 (3694) 4 (4006) 5 (7196) 3 (5092) 2 (6794) 2 (6796) 

Don’t know 7 (996) 0 10101) 1(14%) 0 0 1 (33%) 
0 0 


Nocomment 0 0 0 0 0 


8.2 SCHOLARS ASSOCIATED 
WITH INTERCULTURAL COMPETENCE 


In addition to finding out whether IC had been covered during the par- 
ticipants’ own higher educational studies, I was interested in learning 
more about the scholars that the teachers associated with IC and therefore 
asked them in 9b: Do you associate particular scholars with intercultural 
competence? The names of five IC researchers had been included as possi- 
ble answer options—Michael Byram, Alvino Fantini, Sandra Savignon, 
Helen Spencer-Oatey and Stella Ting-Toomey—but participants were 
invited to add as many others as they liked. 

This question was only answered by 51 participants, fewer than half of 
the participants that took part in the survey, which presumably indicates 
that the majority of the teachers did not link the names of particular schol- 
ars to IC. Since 58 teachers had stated that they encountered IC during 
their higher education in response to question 9a, it could be assumed that 
51 of them then selected familiar names or typed in the names of scholars 
they had encountered during their own studies. 

However, this is not the case. Instead, the picture is more mixed, with 
teachers who had not encountered IC during their studies providing or 
selecting names, and others not doing so even though they had learned 
about it during their own higher education studies. This also suggests that 
at least some of the teachers who did not encounter IC during their own 
studies—or could not remember doing so and therefore chose the don’t 
know option—had learned about it in some other way, perhaps while 
doing independent reading, in formal in-service teacher education devel- 
opment programmes or in more informal settings (e.g., chats with fellow 
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Fig. 8.3 Scholars whom participants associated with IC, ordered by the number 
of teachers who mentioned them 


teachers). The overview of all scholars mentioned by the teachers who 
answered this question is provided in Fig. 8.3.? 

The results are presented here in terms of the number of teachers 
(rather than a percentage), since there were many scholars that were 
named only by a single teacher. The results show that the majority, 65% of 
the teachers, associated Michael Byram with IC followed by Helen 
Spencer-Oatey and Stella Ting-Toomey (both with 31%), Alvino Fantini 
and Sandra Savignon (both with 18%) and Geert Hofstede (12%). All 


? Teachers could choose as many names as they wished and could also add as many names 
as they wished. 
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other scholars were named by fewer than 10% of the teachers who 
responded to this question. Thus, the results indicate that L2 teachers 
working in higher education who are familiar with IC also tend to be 
familiar with very well-known scholars in the field while also showing 
awareness of a wider variety of scholars researching IC. 

I was also interested in exploring if teachers’? knowledge of scholars 
associated with IC was connected to the language that the teachers taught 
and therefore analysed the data accordingly. The results are presented in 
Table 8.3 and reflect the data from 29 English teachers, six German teach- 
ers, four Italian teachers, three Spanish teachers, two French teachers and 
one Swedish teacher (a total of 45 teachers). 

The findings show that the majority of the scholars who were associated 
with IC by more than 10% of the teachers who answered this question 
were also named by teachers representing different languages. For exam- 
ple, Byram was named by teachers from all language groups but the Dutch 
one (though it is important to take into consideration that the Dutch 
group consisted of only three members, none of whom named anyone in 
this question). A striking finding is, however, that Hofstede was only 
named by English teachers. Based on the data, it is not clear why this 
occurred, since the data revealed no other factor that could explain this, as 
the teachers who added his name had studied and worked in a variety of 
different countries and shared no other background features explored in 
the survey. Overall, it would be interesting to have more research on 
names associated with IC from a variety of MFL groups, as this may pro- 
vide insights into the models and conceptualizations of IC that teachers 
have encountered during their training and career and which may be 
informing their own teaching. Data from different parts of the world 
would be particularly interesting in this light. 


Table 8.3 Scholars whom participants in each language group associated with 
intercultural competence 


English German Italian Spanish French Dutch Swedish Total 


Byram 15 6 4 2 2 0 1 30 
Fantini 7 1 0 0 0 0 1 9 
Savignon 4 2 0 1 0 0 0 7 
Spencer-Oatey 13 1 1 0 0 0 0 15 
Ting-Toomey 9 2 2 0 0 0 1 14 
Hofstede 5 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
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8.3 SUMMARY 


This chapter focused on research questions 9a and 9b, which addressed 
aspects of MFL teachers’ own educational background with regard to 
intercultural competence. The responses to question 9a, which asked if 
teachers had encountered IC during their own studies, revealed a nearly 
even split between the teachers who reported that they had encountered 
IC (44%) and those who had not (48%), with 8% selecting don’t know and 
1% preferring not to comment. Analysing the data from question 9a with 
regard to teachers’ ages showed that of teachers aged under 40, more than 
60% had encountered IC during their studies, while for those aged 40 or 
more, the opposite was the case, with more than 60% of them not having 
encountered IC during their studies. This ties in with the dates of publica- 
tion of important books and articles on IC, such as Byram’s 1997 mono- 
graph or Fantini’s 1995 article, since there often is a delay between the 
publication of key texts and them being covered in seminars and lectures, 
as this may involve restructuring course components. On the other hand, 
the responses to question 9a do not suggest a link between coverage of IC 
in university education and the L2 taught, as the number of teachers who 
encountered IC or not tends to be nearly evenly split in most of the lan- 
guage groups. 

The results of question 9b, which asked the MFL teachers to indicate 
whether they associated particular names with IC and also gave them the 
opportunity to add further names, showed that the clear majority of the 
teachers who responded (65%) associated Michael Byram with IC. Other 
scholars associated with IC that were selected or named by more than 10% 
of the teachers who responded were Helen Spencer-Oatey and Stella 
Ting-Toomey (both with 31%), Alvino Fantini and Sandra Savignon (both 
with 18%) and Geert Hofstede (12%). In addition, 23 other scholars were 
named, indicating that many of the teachers who answered this question 
were aware of a variety of researchers working in this field. The analysis of 
the findings based on the different language group showed that most of 
the more well-known scholars were known by teachers from at least three 
language groups, with Byram again being the most well-known scholar, 
since he was known by teachers in all language teacher groups (apart from 
the Dutch group, where no teachers responded to this question). 
Interestingly, Hofstede, whose name was noted by several teachers even 
though he was not included as a set option for selection in the survey, was 
only referred to by teachers of English. 
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CHAPTER 9 


Conclusion 


9.1 SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


9.1.1 Chapter 4: Components of Intercultural Competence 


Chapter 4 presented the results of questions 2 and 3 of the survey which 
focused on the general and linguistic components of IC. Question 2 con- 
tained 24 potential components of intercultural competence representing 
abilities, knowledge, skills and attitudes or characteristics that teachers 
could choose from. The results revealed that all items suggested as possi- 
ble components of intercultural competence were selected by several 
teachers, thus indicating that all of them could feature in a IC framework. 
The most frequently chosen items were awareness of different ways of 
thinking, orientations and values (selected by 92% of the teachers), fol- 
lowed by being understanding and sympathetic when encountering cultural 
differences (87%) and knowledge of politeness norms (84%). In terms of links 
between IC and pragmatics, the item about politeness was selected third 
most often by participants, while ability to produce situationally appropri- 
ate language was in sixth place (out of 24), with 77% of the teachers con- 
sidering it to be part of IC. This supports the notion of pragmatics as a key 
component of IC. The high scores awarded by the teachers in the indi- 
vidual language groups further strengthen this view. 

Question 3 focused on the linguistic components of intercultural com- 
petence and included 12 items, of which five represented speech acts, two 
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addressed aspects of impoliteness, two focused on emotions and three 
were likely to be treated as related to vocabulary. The results showed that 
the vast majority of the teachers considered the speech act items to be part 
of IC: conversational openings and closings (98%), apologies (97%), 
agreements and disagreements (92%), requests (89%) and complaints 
(86%). The two impoliteness-related items, impolite and aggressive expres- 
sions and swear words and taboo language, were each selected by 70% of the 
teachers, which again highlights the importance of including pragmatic 
components in intercultural competence models. This is again supported 
by the high number of teachers in the individual language groups who 
considered the pragmatics components to be part of IC. 


9.1.2 Chapter 5: Aspects of L2 Teaching in Higher Education 


Chapter 5 focused on questions 1, 4, 5 and 6 of the survey, all of which 
related to various aspects of teaching and had Likert-scale responses. 
Question 1 featured nine items, predominantly focused on academic skills 
but also addressing pragmatic and intercultural aspects, and asked teachers 
to assess the importance of these on a five-point Likert scale. The results 
revealed that the top three items that were rated as very important by the 
teachers were general language skills (58%), academic writing skills (55%) 
and academic reading skills (54%). In addition, these three items were also 
the only items that were rated as very important by more than half of the 
teachers. Combining those items that teachers had rated as very important 
or as important showed that two of the three top items considered to be 
very important were also among the top three in the combined ranking— 
namely, academic reading skills (90%) and general language skills (89%)— 
although their order was reversed. The new item in third place was 
appropriate and sympathetic L2 expressions (87%), highlighting the impor- 
tance attached to pragmatics by the teachers. The results of the analysis 
according to the languages the teachers focused on revealed that, overall, 
the scores of the individual teacher groups did not tend to differ by more 
than one point from each other, nor did they differ much from the average 
score. However, it is important to keep in mind that the individual teacher 
groups differed considerably in size. 

Question 6 asked the teachers to consider the importance of teaching a 
variety of language aspects and featured 19 items covering pragmatic as well 
as non-pragmatic aspects of language. The items considered to be very 
important by the most teachers were sttuationally appropriate language 
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(62%), followed by everyday life vocabulary (57%), with the two speech act 
items conversational openings and closings and how to agree and disagree in 
joint third place (51%). These items were also the only items that were rated 
to be very important by more than half of the teachers. The fact that three 
of the four items can be categorized as pragmatic further supports the 
notion that pragmatics is a key component of intercultural competence. 
Combining those items that teachers considered very important and impor- 
tant revealed that the top-ranked items largely remain the same, with the 
speech act of requests now joining the other speech acts in joint third place: 
situationally appropriate language (94%), agreeing and disagrecing (92%), 
followed by everyday life vocabulary (90%), and two pragmatic items, how to 
ask for something and conversational openings and closings (both 89%). This 
further highlights teachers’ beliefs in the significance of the pragmatic items 
for L2 teaching. The results of the language group analyses revealed that the 
scores of the individual groups did not tend to differ much. 

Question 4 asked about the importance that MFL teachers assigned to 
teaching cultural facts about the places where the language in question is 
spoken as a native or official language. The question featured 16 items 
covering a variety of non-linguistic aspects. The results showed that there 
was only one item that was considered to be very important by more than 
half of the teachers, namely, different ways of thinking, orientations and 
values (60%). The next-most-frequent responses were supported by far 
fewer teachers: literature, art and music (27%) and history (20%). In addi- 
tion, most of the teachers who did not rate different ways of thinking, ori- 
entations and values as very important rated it as important (with a 
combined rating of 94%). The analysis of the individual language group 
scores indicated broad agreement regarding the top-ranked item different 
ways of thinking, orientations and values across all languages. More inter- 
estingly, the language group scores indicated quite noticeable differences 
in the ratings of certain items (e.g., biology and ecology; geography, litera- 
ture, art and music) based on the language taught by the participant. 

Question 5, which asked about the importance of including different 
types of texts and materials in language classes, comprised 11 items cover- 
ing a variety of topic areas. The three types of texts and materials consid- 
ered to be very important by the highest number of teachers were texts 
addressing study abroad experiences (37%), texts representing the views or 
experience of individuals with different ethnic backgrounds (31%) and equal 
representation of texts focusing on males and females (30%). The combined 
importance scores also showed that the majority of the questionnaire 
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items for this question were considered to be important or very important 
by more than half of the teachers. The analysis of the ratings by teachers 
who taught different languages revealed that the Spanish teachers consid- 
ered all items to be either important or very important, while the Dutch 
and Swedish teachers had some of the lowest ratings, bearing in mind that 
these groups only contained three teachers each; there were relatively few 
major differences between the rating of different topic areas between 
teachers of languages that were represented by more than three teachers. 


9.1.3 Chapter 6: The Relationship Between Intercultural 
and Pragmatic Competence 


Chapter 6 presented the results of questions 7a and 7b, which explored 
MEL teachers’ familiarity with pragmatics and how they perceived the 
connection—if any—between intercultural competence and pragmatic 
competence. The results of question 7a revealed that the majority of the 
teachers (68%) said that they were familiar with pragmatic competence, 
while 18% stated that they were not and 14% selected don’t know. The 
analysis of MFL teachers’ familiarity with pragmatic competence across 
the seven language groups showed that there were teachers in all groups 
that stated that they were familiar with the term. However, the percentage 
scores of the individual groups differed considerably, with 86% of the 
Spanish teachers indicating familiarity with the term but only 17% of the 
French teachers doing the same. However, group sizes need to be taken 
into consideration and larger-scale studies are needed to obtain more 
insights into teachers’ conceptualizations of these terms across teachers of 
different L2s. 

Question 7b included a definition of pragmatic competence and asked 
the teachers how—if at all—they believe that pragmatic competence and 
intercultural competence are linked. The clear majority of the teachers 
(86%) considered PC to be part of IC, 4 % considered IC to be part of PC 
and 2 % saw no link. The results of the language group analysis revealed 
that all teachers of four groups (German, French, Dutch and Swedish) 
considered pragmatic competence to be part of intercultural competence, 
while the clear majority of the remaining groups (English, Italian and 
Spanish) did likewise. The results of this chapter, therefore, show that the 
vast majority of the teachers see a link between intercultural and pragmatic 
competence. 
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9.1.4 Chapter 7: Intercultural Competence 
and Gender-Neutral Language 


Chapter 7 presented the results of the survey questions 8a—8d, which 
focused on gender-neutral language. Question 8a examined whether MFL 
teachers believed that gender-neutral language options existed in the 
modern foreign languages that they taught. The results revealed that 64% 
of the teachers stated that these options existed in the language(s) they 
were teaching, while 25% said they did not, 6% chose don’t know and 5% 
opted for the other option. The analysis of the seven language groups 
revealed that members of the individual language groups did not agree on 
whether gender-neutral language options existed in each specific L2, 
which was a surprising result. 

Those participants who had answered that there were gender-neutral 
options were then asked about whether they taught these or not, and why. 
The responses showed that 73% of these teachers taught gender-neutral 
options, while 18% did not. Teachers teaching these options provided a 
variety of reasons, such as inclusion, equality, gender-neutral language being 
part of everyday language use, avoiding negative transfer from learners’ L1, 
academic language conventions and it being part of the target language’s 
culture, indicating that these teachers considered gender-neutral language 
to be linked to intercultural communicative competence and pragmatics. 

A third of the teachers who did not teach gender-neutral language 
stated that they did not do so because they either talked about them in 
class but did not consider that to be teaching as such, or because gender- 
neutral options were covered in the materials anyway. Other teachers said 
that these options were not relevant in the respective language or would 
distract their learners. Only two teachers explicitly stated that they did not 
teach gender-neutral options because they disagreed with them; many 
others were interested in using them. Overall, the findings of the survey 
questions around gender-neutral language in Chap. 7 showed that this is 
an area worthy of further discussion in studies that address the interface 
between pragmatics and intercultural communicative competence. 


9.1.5 Chapter 8: Intercultural Competence in Modern Foreign 
Language Teacher Education 


Chapter 8 presented the results of research questions 9a and 9b that 
addressed whether intercultural competence was a relevant aspect of the 
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MEL teachers’ own educational backgrounds. The responses to question 
9a, which asked if teachers had encountered intercultural competence dur- 
ing their own university studies, showed a nearly even split between the 
teachers that had encountered it (44%) and those that had not (48%). To 
examine if the age of teachers played a role with regard to question 9a, I 
examined the data taking the teachers’ ages into account. The results 
revealed that 60% of teachers aged under 40 had encountered IC during 
their studies, while 60% of teachers aged 40 or over had not. This suggests 
a link between coverage of IC in higher education programmes and the 
publications of key texts by Byram and Fantini in the late 1990s. However, 
there does not seem to be any link between the language that teachers 
taught and coverage of IC in their university education. 

Question 9b, which asked teachers to indicate whether they associated 
particular names with IC, showed that the clear majority of the teachers 
(65%) associated Michael Byram with IC. Other scholars quite associated 
with IC were Helen Spencer-Oatey, Stella Ting-Toomey, Alvino Fantini, 
Sandra Savignon and Geert Hofstede. The participants also mentioned 23 
other scholars, indicating that the teachers who responded to this question 
were aware of a range of researchers in this area. Most scholars were known 
by teachers who taught various different languages, with Byram once 
again being the most well-known scholar across language groups. 


9.2 LIMITATIONS 


In this section, I would like to address some limitations of the present 
study. One of the main limitations concerns the number of participants 
and the languages represented in the study. A higher number of partici- 
pants teaching a wider variety of different modern foreign languages in 
different countries would have provided a fuller picture of the views of 
modern foreign language teachers in higher education. Some of the lan- 
guages taught were only represented by a very small number of partici- 
pants—in some cases even just a single teacher. A bigger sample size, with 
more educators teaching each individual language, would have enabled a 
contrastive analysis of a higher number of languages. In the present study, 
the seven MFLs that could sometimes be contrasted were all European 
languages of either Germanic or Romance origin. Thus, no group insights 
are available on MFL of other language families or from other parts of 
the world. 
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In addition, there are limitations around the survey. To begin with, it 
was only made available in English. As a consequence, only teachers that 
had a sufficient proficiency in English to understand and respond to the 
questions could take part in the study. The questionnaire also did not 
include an option for participants to leave their email address. While this 
decision was carefully taken, to ensure that anonymity could be guaran- 
teed, it also meant that participants could not be contacted in order to 
clarify their answers or conduct a smaller-scale follow-up interview study 
based on their responses. In addition, certain questions were deliberately 
not included out of concerns that participants might feel that they could 
be identified if they provided that information. For example, questions 
were excluded that concerned the number and type of degrees the partici- 
pants had and the years in which they completed their degree(s). However, 
this also meant that information on when participants completed their 
studies is only available indirectly by looking at the number of years they 
have been teaching, and the teachers’ responses cannot be related to their 
level of education or type of degree. 


9.3 IMPLICATIONS 


9.3.1 Theoretical Implications 


The results of the survey have shown that the clear majority of MFL teach- 
ers see a link between intercultural competence and pragmatics. Moreover, 
the majority of the teachers considered the pragmatics components 
included in questions 3 and 4 (analysed in Chap. 5) to be part of IC. That 
this view also impacted their opinions regarding the importance of teach- 
ing various components of pragmatics was shown in their responses to 
question 6 (discussed in Chap. 5). Key terms used in the definition of 
intercultural competence, such as “effective” and “appropriate” language 
use (Fantini, 1995, 2009), have always suggested a close relationship 
between pragmatic and intercultural competence, and the results of this 
study confirm that this view is in fact shared by the majority of teachers 
who participated here. Before suggesting a possible model of intercultural 
competence that features pragmatics, I would first like to present an over- 
view in Fig. 9.1 of teachers’ responses to the questions on components of 
intercultural competence that I suggested in questions 2 and 3, which 
provides information on the weighting of individual components—that is, 
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which takes account of how many teachers considered each individual 
component to be part of IC. 

The model includes all components listed in questions 2 and 3. The 
components featured in question 2 are presented in regular font, while the 
specific linguistic components addressed in question 3 are presented in 
italics. The components were categorized according to headings taken 
from Fantini’s (2019) model. The three tiers represent the number of 
teachers who considered the individual components to be part of IC: first 
tier (more than 66%), second tier (more than 33%) and third tier (10-32%). 

The model schematically illustrates that the majority of the components 
belonging to pragmatics are in the highest tier; for example, all the speech 
acts, as well as the impoliteness options. This again strengthens the case 
for considering pragmatics to be of key importance for IC and at the very 
core of it. 

In addition, the model also provides insights on how teachers regard 
other components of intercultural competence frameworks (see Chap. 3 
for details about the frameworks on which the questions were based). It 
shows that all of the components suggested were considered to be part of 
IC by at least 10% of the teachers. 

Based on previous research on IC (see Chap. 2), and particularly influ- 
enced by the models of intercultural competence of Byram (1997, 2021) 
and Fantini (2019), as well as the results of the present study (including 
teachers’ responses to questions that addressed their own teaching in 
Chap. 5 and their views on gender-neutral language in Chap. 7), I would 
like to propose a model of intercultural competence that places pragmatics 
in a prominent position next to established major categories, such as attri- 
butes/characteristics, skills, knowledge and linguistic competence. This 
model is presented in Fig. 9.2. 

The model is in a circular form indicating that the interplay of the five 
components is essential for intercultural competence. I also agree with 
Fantini (2019), Deardorff (2006) and other researchers who consider the 
development of IC to be a continual process. My model subsumes all lin- 
guistic aspects other than pragmatics under the heading of “linguistic 
competence”, and as such linguistic competence in my conceptualization 
does not solely refer to structural linguistic elements, such as grammar, 
but also includes sociolinguistic aspects and issues relevant to competence 
in specific areas, such as academic language skills. Gender-neutral language 
use is a potential hybrid between linguistic competence (in the sense that 
it refers to grammar and vocabulary) but also pragmatic competence (in 
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the sense that not using gender-neutral language can be perceived as 
offensive and inappropriate; as can using it, in some circumstances). 

The skills, attributes and knowledge components mainly feature the 
subcomponents of questions 2 and 3, also presented in Fig. 9.1.) However, 
in the case of the knowledge components, I have also added in the cultural 
information components of question 5, as they represent aspects of L2 
target country cultural information relevant for interactions with members 
of the target culture or sojourns in it. 

Although my model of IC could be applied to various L2 teaching and 
learning contexts, it is based on the views of MFL teachers in higher edu- 
cation and therefore also intended to reflect issues particularly relevant to 
them, such as including components that are relevant for academic 
exchange programmes or study abroad sojourns. 


9.3.2 Methodological Implications 


As already mentioned in the limitations, the survey with which the data for 
this investigation were collected was only available in English. I had 
decided on an English-only survey after having conducted a study shortly 
before this one which used both an English and a German version of its 
questionnaire (Schauer, 2022). Since the aim of this study was to attract 
teachers teaching a wide variety of modern foreign languages, I was wor- 
ried that having two language options might give the impression that I 
was primarily interested in English and German teachers, and therefore 
deter teachers of other modern foreign languages from taking part. It is 
difficult to evaluate in retrospect whether this concern was warranted or 
not. Future research on teachers representing different modern foreign 
languages may wish to consider translating questionnaires into a variety of 
different languages in order to make studies more accessible to teachers 
who do not feel comfortable and confident enough to take part in a study 
that requires a certain level of proficiency in English. 

As also addressed in the limitations, the present study did not feature an 
option that would have allowed teachers to leave their contact details. 
Future studies may wish to include such an option, as it would make it 
possible to contact participants in case of queries or to conduct a 


1 See Chap. 2 and the methodology in Chap. 3 for more information on which frameworks 
inspired the questions in my survey, and thus also inspired the components and categories of 
the new IC model suggested here. 
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follow-up study. In order to ensure anonymity, questions that could 
potentially make it possible to find out who the individual teachers are 
were omitted in the present study (e.g., a specific question on the qualifi- 
cations held by teachers). Future studies may wish to explore if more aca- 
demic background information can be obtained while still ensuring 
anonymity for the participants. 


9.3.3 Pedagogical Implications 


The findings of the study have shown that the majority of MFL teachers 
working in higher education consider IC to be multifaceted and that they 
attach high importance to aspects of pragmatic competence. These are 
very encouraging results. However, the results have also revealed that (a) 
a number of teachers reported that they had not been exposed to intercul- 
tural competence during their studies—even in the lower age groups that 
would have entered higher education after the publication of seminal arti- 
cles and books on the topic; (b) not all teachers were familiar with prag- 
matics; and (c) not all teachers were aware of developments regarding 
gender-neutral language in the language(s) that they taught. 

In view of the position papers on intercultural competence by institu- 
tions such as UNESCO (2013) and the Council of Europe (2014), the 
prevalence of intercultural competence in MFL curricula and the wealth of 
research publications on the topic, higher educational institutions ought 
to ensure that they cover aspects of intercultural competence not only in 
their foreign language instruction programmes but also in their degree 
programmes that prepare students for future careers in the field of MFL 
teaching. In addition, individuals in managerial positions in such institu- 
tions ought to ensure that not only their teaching staff but also their 
administrative staff are familiar with intercultural competence and have 
skills and strategies at their disposal that will enable them to effectively and 
appropriately communicate with individuals who have other cultural and 
language backgrounds. This may mean that institutions have to invest in 
staff training programmes or self-study resources. 

Appropriate and effective communication is not only at the heart of 
intercultural competence, it is also a key tenet in pragmatics. To ensure 
that teachers can prepare their students for intercultural communication, 
the teachers themselves need to have a solid foundation in pragmatics and 
at the very least need to be aware of how the most frequent speech acts are 
conventionally produced in the target language and what is considered to 
be polite or impolite in those countries in which the L2 is the official 
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language that are particularly relevant for their students. This means that 
teachers need to encounter pragmatics during their own higher education 
studies. 

Finally, I believe that teachers ought to keep themselves informed of 
important linguistic developments in the MFL they are teaching, espe- 
cially if these developments could impact on their students’ academic suc- 
cess or on how they are perceived. The use of gender-neutral language is 
one example for such a development in some of the MFLs covered in this 
study. Even if teachers themselves do not agree with gender-neutral lan- 
guage in modern foreign languages in which they constitute established 
and expected language use, such as English, they ought to ensure that 
from a certain proficiency level onwards, their students are aware of the 
relevant concepts and understand the basics (e.g., the use of they in English 
as a third person singular pronoun, in cases of unknown or non-binary 
gender identity). If students are not made aware of these developments, 
they may get confused about grammar rules, consider established aca- 
demic writers to lack basic knowledge of grammar and form negative 
opinions of them, or receive negative feedback on their written work if the 
masculine form is used as a generic. 

As Deardorff (2006) and Fantini (2019) have argued, intercultural 
competence is not something static but is a process. The same is true of 
language and culture—both develop and are subject to change. If we want 
our MFL learners to be able to communicate appropriately and effectively 
today and in the future, we need to make them aware that cultural norms, 
values and language use may change. How they react to these changes is 
up to them, but they ought to be able to make informed decisions about 
their language use and their conduct in the L2. And to be able to make an 
informed decision, they need precisely that—information. This is why the 
role of the MFL educator cannot be overestimated. By equipping their L2 
learners with relevant skills, knowledge and information, they can help 
them become effective and appropriate intercultural communicators and 
can open up a vast array of opportunities. 
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